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of Bred Scott 1857. This Brazen Violation ol Bobby Seale's Constitutional Rights Exposes Without 
a Doubt that Black People have No Rights That The Racist Oppressor Is Bond To Respect.*^ 
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[The time is short for the following s;ory to 
reach people in time for the event. If your head- 
line allows, please run it.] 

PANTHERS CALL FOR REVOLUTIONARY ML! ! INC, 

JUNE 19 

LIBERATION News Service 

When Huey Newton was asked how he felt at > out 
the possibility of release from Jail : e cause his 
conviction was overturned* he replied: "d’r g lad 
I f ll be getting out . There's a lot uf w.rk to do . 
But we know the judges are trying to convince 
people by this that the judicial sjst, n is fair, 
that it really works . And that's riot true * " 

On the night of June 10, a Panther and four 
persons with him were arrested in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, a half hour's drive from New Haven, 
where the trial of Lonnie McLucas is about to 
begin. (McLucas, the first of the Panther 9 to 
be tried on trumped-up murder charges, may well 
be a candidate for the electric chair, along with 
Bobby Seale.) 

The Bridgeport 5 were charged with aggra- 
vated assault, possession of a weapon in a motor 
vehicle, breach of the peace, and violating the 
state's narcotics law. The five were stopped, the 
police version goes, when Lawrence Townsend, a 
Bridgeport Panther, drove by, yelling "obsceni- 
ties" and "waving a 12-gauge shotgun at the pa- 
trolman." (The gun, of course, is legally regi- 
stered . ) 

There is nothing unique about the Bridgeport 
incident. Since the Panthers first began pa- 
trolling the Oakland ghettos in 1966, speaking 
of the right to self-defense, which is guaranteed 
by the Constitution, police have been harassing, 
arresting, and murdering them. 

Though charges were dropped on the Panthers 
who survived the December 4 Chicago raid, Fred 
Hampton who was shot in his bed, and Mark Clark 
who was gunned down at the door, aie dead. 

The Panthers have called for a massive ga- 
thering where they will announce plans for a 
People's Constitutional Convention. The following 
is their statement: 

* * * -* 


"The Black Panther Party is calling for a 
mass march and demonstration at the Lincoln Monu- 
ment in Washington, D.C. on June 19, at which 
time there will be a national press conference. 

At this press conference, the Black Panther Party 
will make a major announcement, explaining a 
Revolutionary People's Constitutional Convention. 
June Nineteenth, or day of jubilee, is the date 
that Abraham Lincoln was supposed to have freed 
black people through the Emancipation Procla- 
mation in 1863. 

The year is now 1970 and we continue to 
realize that black people in America are still 
not free. It has been made very clear that the 
black man has no rights that a white man is bound 
to respect. From the Dred Scott decision of 1857 
to the binding and gagging of Bobby Seale in the 
court room and preplanned murder in the electric 
chair, there have been and still are blatant 
and overt violations of the legal, constitutional, 
and human rights of black people in this country. 

This has to be stopped, an end has to be 
put to it now. So we call on all organizations 
and individuals to come to Washington, D.C. on 
the 19th of June, to help to organize a Revolu- 
tionary People's Constitutional Convention. Now 
is the time to chal large the document that allows 
the pigs to murder on college campuses and in 
the streets . Now is the time to stop Richard 
Nixon's era of fascism." 

[The press conference is tentatively 
scheduled for 12 noon For last minute details, 
call (202) 263-4418 in Washington, D.C.] 

- 80- 
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SOLVING THE WAR 

"I have told the Americans chat someday 
soon they uili have a lace- to- face confrontation 
wit.li Red China and to solve the war in Vietnam 
they e i 1 1 have to attack Red China." 

--Nguyen Cao Ky , Meeting with 
ai^jn students April 12, 1966 

stony, page 8: Nixon's The One.] 
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CRISIS IN JORDAN: PALESTINIAN GUERRILLAS MOVE! 

AS U.S. PUTS TROOPS OX ALERT 
LIBERATION News Service 

AMMAN, JORDAN ( LNS) -- Marines from the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet, now on manoeuvres in the eastern Med- 
iterranean, are being readied for a possible lan- 
ding with other U.S, troops to secure US. power 
in Jordan, where Palestinian commandos have just 
made significant gains. Soldiers at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, have been put on a state ol alert 
to prepare for a possible trip to the Middle East 
”to protect American lives." 

Some Americans in Jordan are in trouble. But 
the real issue seems to be that several days of 
bloody clashes between Palestine liberation forces, 
popular among the Jordanian people, and Jordanian 
troops loyal to King Hussein forced Hussein, un- 
der the threat of being overthrown, to accept de- 
mands to curtail U.S. influence in the Jordanian 
government > 

Jordan's king, generally considered one of the 
State Department’s "moderate” and reliable friends 
in the Middle East, was forced by June 11 to re- 
move Major Generals Nassar Ben-Jamil and Laid 
Ben-Shaker from their respective posts as Comman- 
der -in-Chief and Commander of the Third Armored 
Division of the Jordanian army. A1 Fatah and the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine had 
pressed the demands . 

Long in collusion with the United States, the 
two generals were planning to bring the Third 
Armored Division into Amman to suppress the lib- 
eration forces. At the same time refugee camps 
of Palestinians in Jordan were being fired on and 
strafed by Jordanian army forces. 

Hussein met demands for their removal only 
after week-long fighting in the capital which 
resulted in several hundred deaths, and subsided 
after direct negotiations between Hussein and 
Yasir Arafat, leader ot A1 Fatah and general rep- 
resentative of all the Palestine guerrilla forces. 

More important than the King's concessions, 
however, has been the apparent recognition ol the 
Palestinian Liberation Movement as a primary po- 
litical force within Jordan. Tin* commandos have 
effectively won the right to operate irce-y within 


Jordan and the refugee camps. The commandos patrol 
streets and set up road and border check-points with 
as much authority as the Jordanian government. 

A U.S. military agent , Robert P. Perry, was kil- 
led while sniping at guerrilla commandos from the 
window of his home. Several Americans have been 
held captive and the U.S. Embassy has been the target 
of repeated gunfire. A1 Fatah and the Popular Front 
have both recognized the United States as the prime 
enemy of the cause for a democratic, non-sectarian 
Palestine because of U.S. military support to the 
Zionist State and implied threats of direct U.S. 
intervention. An announcement of the sale of new U.S, 
jet aircraft to Israel was expected momentarily as 
the recent clashes broke out . 

The left-wing government of Syria has expressed 
full solidarity with the Palestinian guerrillas in 
their conflict with the Jordan government. Damascus 
Radio announced the opening of its hospitals to woun- 
ded who lacked access to Jordanian government medical 
facilities . 

A1 Fatah and the Popular Front had repeatedly 
stated that they wished cooperation with King Hussein 
and had no intention of intervening in Jordan’s in- 
ternal government affairs . Whether this cooperation 
is still possible, in light of recent events, remains 
unclear . 

Also in question at this time is Israel’s reaction 
to this new guerrilla upsurge in Jordan (as well as 
in Lebanon). The new political strength of the mili- 
tant Palestinian liberation forces is not likely to 
remain unresponded to by the militarists in Tel-Aviv. 

A1 Fatah has repeatedly made clear that it con- 
siders Israel to be the enemy only as a colonialist 
and imperialist state. The Zionist nation, and not 
the Jewish people, is the target of Fatah ’s armed 
struggle . 

A1 Fatah 's program calls for the establishment 
of ”a Palestinian State in which Christians, Jews 
and Moslems will have equal rights and obligations, 
irrespective of race, color or creed.” The guer- 
rillas state that "this aim is not a tactical move, 
but the embodiment of a principle. Armed struggle 
is not an end in itself, but a means to a great hu- 
manitarian end," 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS POINT AT INDOCHINA: 

NIXON MAY VERY WELL BE THE ONE'.! 

LIBERATION News Service 

The Bomb. Six or seven years ago the per- 
verse fantasy gripped Middle America tight. 

There were mad and eerie debates, ministers 
preached, cocktail parties buzzed, the glossies 
searched their plastic souls, and cheesy, pom- 
pous novels hit the five-anti-dime bookracks -- 
all over the mighty moral question of the day: 
to let the neighbors in or not . That was assum- 
ing you had a fallout shelter with limited sup- 
plies, and your neighbors had nothing at all. 

Middle America ran its kids through exer- 
cises as bizarre as learning how to operate nuclear 
contamination meters and scribbling dates on the 
caps of a thousand plastic bottles full of "pure” 
water. The orator in every junior high school 
history teacher was unleashed, and dark mutte rings 
about the "Communist menace" filled the classrooms 
of the nation . 

And then suddenly it was gone. We woke up 
one morning and the Bomb wasn't the thing anymore. 
LBJ ' s belly moved into the centerstage. 

But the Bomb is coming back. Nixon, who has 
publicly staked his "manhood" on saving America 
from a downgrading to the status of "second-rate 
power," is reaching the end of a long rope of 
Pentagon "strategies" to defeat People's War in 
Southeast Asia. Each has failed in turn, and 
Nixon is finally being forced to recognize what 
the NLF would have been happy to explain to him 
all along: that People's War cannot be beaten 

except by annihilating the people. 

We've had a chance to look at a few pages of 
a book being worked on by Richard Barnet, a former 
disarmament expert m the Kennedy Administration 
and now Co-Director of the Institute for Policy 
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needs: the annihilation of great numbers of the 
Southeast Asian people. 

The man from the think-tank starts with some 
facts : 

"As of 1968 there were more than 5,500 
nuclear weapons in the Southeast Asian area. 

Most of these weapons are aboard carriers and 
can be brought to Vietnam extremely rapidly. A 
substantial number of nuclear weapons are located 
on the mainland in Korea. Nuclear weapons are 
also located in Thailand, according to reliable 
reports of knowledgeable Pentagon officials and 
military officers. 

"Until 1965 the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific (CINCPAC) had no plans or weapons capa- 
bilities to fight other than a nuclear war in 
Southeast Asia. During the Vietnam buildup both 
plans and weapons for non-nuclear war were devel- 
oped. However, senior officers of the area still 
appear to subscribe to the view that nuclear wea- 
pons are 'conventional.' 

"There is substantial military doctrine 
developed in the 1950s and early 1960s prescribing 
the specific circumstances under which nuclear 
weapons would be used in terrain such as Vietnam. 
In 1960 General Frederic H. Smith, Jr. wrote: 'We 
cannot afford to lose friendly nations and territo 
ries to the USSR, Red China, or their satellites 
under any circumstances .Not only can the intel- 
ligent use of nuclear firepower in limited war 
give us the greatest possible opportunity to win 
such wars at minimum cost but... it is highly pro- 
bable that without the use of such weapons, our 
chalices of winning in many areas are slim indeed.' 
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that the weapons which might be used in the 
event war breaks out in the Pacific would be 
limited to the conventional Korean and World 
War II types of explosives. Our forces could 
not fight an effective war m the Pacific 
with those types of explosives if' they wanted 
to. Tactical atomic explosives are now 
conventional and will be used against the 
military targets of any aggressive force." 

That’s Nixon’s pledge to the Loop ’ s wealthy 
businessmen. "In his press conference of May S," 
Barnet comments, "President Nixon pointedly obser- 
ved that the days of incremental or piece -meal 
escalation were over, tie defended the Cambodian 
adventure as a decisive step and hinted that 


posed, to the implacable hatred of a foreign people, 
arc cracking, up at a rate unparallelled in American 
military history, despite the liberal use of car- 
rots like 2-we-ek Rest l ] Recreation junkets. 

"Vietnamicat ion" is a failure, but the troops 
aren’t willing to stay. The Cl movement we have 


is onlv the tip of the icebert 


it is not 


there would be others.” 

But would that have to mean nuclear weapons? 
Barnet considers it important to dispel any il- 
lusions that the Commander-in-Chief would reject 
out of hand the ultimate weapon he praised so 
highly after the Korean War. He reports that 
twice before the U.S. has seriously considered 
using tactical nuclear weapons in Indochina: 

"At the time of the Battle of Dienbienphu, 
Admiral Radford and John Foster Dulles proposed 
to French generals and political leaders that 
atomic bombs be used to relieve the garrison at 
Dienbienphu. The plan was known as ’Operation 
Vulture . ’ 

"Under pressure from the military, President 
Johnson gave serious consideration to the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons to relieve the garrison 
at Khe Sanh in 1968. Reports that the White House 
was sounding out Congressional reaction to such 
a move elicited a strong public reaction and all 
such plans were dropped." 

In the final analysis, of course, none of 
Barnet's evidence is as conclusive in demonstra- 
ting the risk that Nixon may be ready to push 
the button as a simple appreciation of the 
great progress made by people at home and a- 
broad to overthrow the international s\stem 
over which he presides. 

Most of the people in In- loch i r.a , no matter 
what their nationality , are loyal to revolu- 
tionary forces or at least vi 'H::: ly opposed 
to the U.S. forces that trample, ; j . l , and 
mutilate their land. GIs , mtnj bee:, ex- 


hal'd to imagine that there are now many, many mu- 
tinies, some pretty big, which we never hear of. 
There are reliable reports of GIs, many of them 
black, turning around their guns and pointing them 
at officers who ride them too 1 hard or hassle them 
because of their race. 

Nuclear bombs don’t talk back like GIs. All 
nuclear bombs can do is destroy. But Nixon 
wouldn’t explain it that way. "It should not be 
forgotten that the only time nuclear weapons have 
actually been used in war," Barnet reminds us, 

"the sole j ustif icatiuon was 1 to save lives . ’ " 

And "to save lives” is what Nixon will darkly intone 
as he flips the switch that flips another switch 
that flattens Vietnam. 

Will that explanation satisfy enough people 
back home? Probably not, but the pressure Nixon 
feels has already inspired an effort to decimate 
revolutionary forces in the black community. The 
reign of terror that America’s ghettos have known 
for years is slowly being extended to the white 
student community as well. And it looks like Nixon 
actually did ask the RAND Corporation to look into 
ways of cancelling the 1972 elections. 

It is impossible to predict Nixon’s moves ex- 
actly. After a certain point, his logic literally 
doesn't make sense. After a point not far away, 
the logic of left-liberal think- tankers makes no 
sense. But just the same another eerie debate is 
on its way, and it's not hard to foresee that a 
thousand manipulators will attempt to use the new 
discussion of the bomb to scare people away from 
the very revolution that do the bomb m for good. 

-50- 
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BOMB DAMAGES NEK YORK POLICE HEADQUARTERS 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) --An explosive device esti- 
mated by police to have the force of 10 to IS 
sticks of TNT went off in a men’s toilet on the 
second floor of the New York City Police Head- 
quarters at 6:57 p.m. June 10, 

The explosion tore a hole in the wall be- 
tween the men’s room and an adjacent office be- 
longing to high-ranking police officials. Seven 
persons were injured, none of them seriously. 

A man had called the police IS minutes be- 
fore the explosion, saying, "There is a bomb set 
to go off at Police Headquarters." The building 
was not evacuated, and police had just begun to 
search the building when the bomb exploded. 

No precise estimate of the property damage 
was given, though many windows were blown out and 
a few offices rendered useless by the fallen 
rubble. The building -- an ancient structure on 
Centre Street in Lower Manhattan -- remained in 
use after the explosion. 

A message signed "Weatherman" was received by 
the media -- including The New York Times, the 
Associated Press and Liberation News Service -- the 
day after the bombing. It said: 

"Tonight, at 7 p.m., we blew up the N.Y.C. 
Police Headquarters. We called m a warning be- 
fore the explosion. 

"The pigs in this country are our enemies. 

They have murdered Fred Hampton and tortured Joan 
Bird. They are responsible for 6 black deaths in 
Augusta, 4 murders in Kent State, the imprisonment 
of Los Siete de la Raza in San Francisco and the 
continual brutality against Latin and white youth 
on the Lower East Side. Some are named Mitchell 
and Agnew. Others call themselves Leary and Hogan. 
[New York City Police Commission Howard Leary and 
Manhattan District Attorney Frank S. Hogan] The 
names are different but the crimes are the same. 

"The pigs try to loo}, invulnerable, but we 
keep finding their weaknesses. ELvUisunds of kids, 
from Berkeley to the UN Plaza, keep tearing up and 
ROT t: buildings keep going, down. Nixon incudes Cam- 
bodia and hundreds of schools ar\ sn.it iov.n by 
strikes . livery time the pigs tin ini they’ve stopped 


us, We come- back a little stronger and a lot 
smarter. They guard their buildings and we 
walk light past their guards. They look for us 
-- we get to them first. They build the Bank of 
Amerika, kids burn it down. They outlaw grass, 
we build a culture of life and music. 

"The time is now. Political power grows 
out of a gun, a Molotov, a riot, a commune... 
and from the soul of the people." 

In a communique dated May 21 and made public 
May 24, the Weathermen had promised to strike at 
"a symbol or institution of American injustice’’ 
within two weeks. If this was it, the Weathermen were 
seven or four days late, depending how you count it. 

New York’s Deputy Police Commissioner John F. 
Walsh and Mayor John Lindsay emerged from a grim- 
faced pilgrimage to the crippled headquarters with 
promises of a swift vengeance. 

"We will press a relentless search for the 
person or persons responsible for this outrage," 
said Walsh. "We will not stop until we have 
captured them -- we will pursue them to our dying 
day." 

Mayor Lindsay promised a "relentless" investi- 
gation to find those responsible for "this vicious 
act," a phrase that the Mayor has not yet applied 
to the Vietnam war. 

The FBI also arrived on the scene, of course, 

"to see if any fedeial assistance was needed." 

The New fork City Patrolmen's Benevolent Fund 
was quick to offer up a reward, and Police Chaplain 
William G, Kaladjian attributed the bombings to 
a general "ant i - government atmosphere" and to "a 
terrible situation with this nation’s mental health." 

The local newspapers responded predictably to 
the bombing. "There can be no crime more despicable 
and diseased than the wanton killing of innocent 
people by dynamite secreted in public places," 
declaimed a New York Times editorial, which con- 
veniently forgot that the police had received a 
warning to clear the building, and that no one had 
been set ions 1> injured. 

I h e right-wing Daily News ran a lead editorial 
attacking tins "professional job of property- 
wrocking" and warning against those "who intend 
to murder the U A form of government." The News 
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declared Weatherman "Public Hnemy Number One" in 
an editorial page cartoon showing a rat carrying a 
round bomb pictured in a wanted poster. 

-30- 
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SQUATTERS: NEW YORK’S HOMELESS FIGHT BACK 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Families left homeless by 
New York City middle- class construction projects 
have started a squatters' movement on New York’s 
Lower East Side. Six families, most of them Span- 
ish speaking, have moved into vacant apartments 
which the city condemned to make room for an 11- 
story nurses' residence associated with the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary* The squatters are join 
ing with some of the original tenants of the buil- 
dings who have refused to move and are staying 
to fight the city's expansion plan* They have been 
paying rent to the city's Relocation Management 
Association, managers of the buildings. 

When the city moved Luis and Delia Rodriguez 
and their one-year-old daughter Annette out of 
their Brooklyn home, they were promised relocation 
"It's been a year and a half now and they don't 
show up with anything" Luis Rodriguez explains* 

"We had to move in with my mother and another 
family on the Lower East Side* Three families in 
a three-room apartment!" 

"My husband, baby and me had to sleep like 
animals." says Delia Rodriguez,. "We want to live 
like people even though we are poor,. We want a 
place that we could call home," 

The largely Puerto Rican community has ral- 
lied behind the squatters, aiding them with food 
and clothing, and helping to keep watch against 
the police. 

"People havebeen swell to us We came with 
only two shopping bags full of baby clothes and 
a few things of our own. People have donated food, 
clothing, these mattresses we are sitting on and 
the silverware which we didn't have before," says 
Luis Rodriguez, as community people conw m and 
out of the apartment with shopping bags full of 
food. 

"The only trouble we had was the first night/’ 
he explained.. "Police forced themselves ■ r. Hi rough 
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the window waving guns. We finally got them out 0 
They had no formal complaint against us." When 
police tried to find a complainant against 
the squatters, no one in the community would co- 
operate. 

The Rodriguez’ heard about the squatters* 
movement through the Metropolitan Council on Hou- 
sing, a c it}' -Wide housing group which together 
with t lie East Side Tenants’ Council and the East 
Side Coalition for Human Housing is encouraging 
poor communities to fight for decent lodgings. 

Along with harassrnents like the water and 
heat being cut off. the Infirmary and the Reloc- 
ation Management Association have tried to divide 
the squatters from the remaining original tenants 
by offering various amounts of bribe money to 
some of the original tenants. But the attempts 
have failed. "The squatters have strengthened 
the resistanceof the original tenants who stayed 
to fight for their homes," says Francis Goldin, 

Vice Chairman of the Metropolitan Housing Council. 

Throughout New York City, the only houses 
available to poor people are being torn down tp 
be replaced either by big business offices, city 
administrative offices, or housing which the ten- 
ants of the condemned buildings cannot afford. 

The squatters* movement is beginning to spread 
as the poor communities fight back* One hundred 
families have moved into vacant buildings in the 
slums of Manhattan's Upper West Side c Juanita 
Kimble, a mother of nine children, moved into va- 
cant buildings along with some other families. 

The buildings were bought up by Columbia University 
in the hope that they could be turned into luxury 
high-rise apartment buildings. 

Support for Mrs.. Kimble has been one of the 
major issues in recent Columbia University student 
demonstrations. 

The squatters are serious about their fight. 
n We intend to stay no matter what," says Luis 
Rodriguez. "1 won't be driven out so they can throw 
my family into the streets " 

"We are paying rent, and we will squat and 
we will stay until we die," says Delia Rodriguez. 

*• * * 

Tenants interested in the squatters' movement 
should contact the Metropolitan Council on Hous- 
ing at 2 West 31 Street. New York City; phone is 
[ 2 1 2 J W1 7- 002 /\ 
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SANTA BARBARA ARRESTS CLIMB TO 1000 
AS POLICE TERRORIZE COMMUNITY 

SANTA BARBARA, Calif. (LNSJ -- For the 
last week a state of war has existed on the campus 
of the University of California at Santa Barbara 
and in the surrounding community of Isla Vista 
where thousands of students and other young 
people live. 

Reacting to the June 4 indictments of 17 
activists on multiple felony charges stemming 
from the burning of the Isla Vista branch of the 
Bank of .America in February (two of the in- 
dictments have since been dropped), hundreds of 
people, mostly organized in small groups, 
battled 300 heavily- armed highway patrolmen and 
county police for several nights, building 
barricades of burning cars and staging hit-and- 
run raids of the newly-built temporary branch 
of the bank and on several notorious rip-off 
real estate companies in downtown Isla Vista. 

Frustrated by the demonstrators' tactics 
and the overwhelming hostility of the entire 
community, the pigs have proceeded to terrorize 
the entire area in the last few days with the 
use of a 7:30 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. curfew, large 
amounts of tear gas and pepper gas, and constant 
invasions of dormitories and private homes to 
beat and arrest the inhabitants. 

On the evening of June 9, the police re- 
sponded to the resistance of small roving bands 
of young people setting up barricades with 
abandoned cars by gassing the whole town of Isla 
Vista, including several large college dormi- 
tories. In one dormitory, cops climbed to the 
seventh floor to arrest nine people who they 
claimed were using a slingshot to hurl stones 
and pellets at them. 

Stephen Boyd was studying for an exam in 
the college's library when cops busted in and 
arrested him, twenty minutes before the cur- 
few began. Recounting his experiences in jail, 
Boyd told the Los Angeles Times: 

"They [the police] know the charges against 
us will probably be dismissed. So they are 
inflicting their own punishment Ihey left 
me tied almost four hours with nylon wristcuffs-- 
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all the circulation in my hands was cut off. 

There were men writhing on the floor crying> 
the cuffs got so painful after a couple of hours. 
They keep you m jail a night and a day and 
you have to pay the bail bondsman $125 to get 
out. What does it matter if the case is dis- 
missed?" 

Edward Guerrero, a 31 -year -old truck-driver, 
was coming down the stairs of his apartment 
in Isla Vista when police grabbed him and began 
beating him with not sticks- His wife Diane told 
the L . A . Times reporter how she saw her hus- 
band "folded over in pain " 

"I was going to make them arrest me too," 
she said, "but the children were crying and I 
know how the tear gas affects my youngest 
son-- he's eight and has asthma. I stayed be- 
hind and they took my husband away." Two 
other women who screamed when they saw Guerrero 
being beaten were also arrested for curfew 
violations after the pigs kicked in the door to 
their apartment, according to the Times. 

Angered by such incidents of police terror, 
the Academic Senate of the University met 
the next day (June 10) and called for a non- 
violent sit-in to be held that night in Perfect 
Park, across from the "temporary" bank building 
in downtown Isla Vista. The purpose of the 
sit-in was to oppose the curfew by staying 
peacefully in the park after the 7:30 p.m. 
limit. By 7:00 m the evening over 2,000 people 
had gathered in the park to participate in the 
planned action and to watch, Police moved in 
with more than 25 squad cars and a bus 15 
minutes later and soon the crowd in the park shrunk 
to close to 1,000. A few minutes after 7:30, 
groups of cops began to arrest those remaining, 
including several full prolessors at UCSB, most 
of whom went off to jail with little resistance 
except for the efforts of a few demonstrators 
to go limp. 

After busting about 350, the cops got tired 
of the peaceful charade and told the rest of 
the crowd that the\ formed an "illegal assembly" 
and should leave the area immediately. According 
to observers, the cops waited no more than ten 
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seconds before beginning to churn out huge 
amounts of pepper gas on the fleeing throng. 

For the rest of the night -- the fifth 
night in a row -- the Santa Barbara area was the 
scene of a police riot, more widespread and bru- 
tal than any in California before. Scores of 
people were dragged out of their houses, beaten, 
and added to Santa Barbara’s already bulging 
jail population (.almost 1,000 arrested m the 
last five days} . A San Francisco Chronic le 
reporter saw police attacking women students in 
back of their dorm near the UCSB campus. He re- 
ports that the pigs were ’’kicking the girls in 
the groin repeatedly” and beating them with 
clubs. Another Chronicle reporter saw an elder- 
ly man beaten up by cops on the lawn of his own 
house as his daughter stood and screamed for the 
police to stop. 

A pre-med student at the University, whose 
attendance at the rally in Perfect Park earlier 
was his first demonstration, told about the situ- 
ation in the campus area: 

”You can look out the window. . . They [the 
police] shine their searchlights in the window. 

If they see you, they’ll come in. We have to hide 
behind the curtains. . . There are helicopters 
all over the place. . , Last night they busted 
into rooms and dragged people out. They haven’t 
hit us yet. You just don't know when. . . My 
father asked, 'Why don’t you just come home,’ but 
I can’t see what good that would be. I’m not a 
violent person. . . but you've got to take a 
stand. I decided to take a stand tonight. You 
can't imagine what's going on, I've seen it and 
I am radicalized.” 

The cops were not too careful who it was 
they were brutalizing. Two Los Angeles County 
plainclothes men were busted while standing on a 
corner and were let out of jail only after their 
real identity was established, 'the Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney of Santa Barbara Count}’ was ar- 
rested on the lawn of his home in Co let a, a rich 
town adjacent to Is la Vista, and held incom- 
municado for 11 hours till the L> . A . himself came 
and rescued his assistant pig from the embar- 
rassed cops on duty. 
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In the understatement of the year, an official 
from the District Attorney’s office complained, 

"This may be turning into a police riot. And that’s 
the worst thing we could have happen here." An 
economics professor was more accurate. "It’s un- 
believable what has been going on. Now I know what 
it. was like to live in Nazi Germany,” he said after 
the police rampage June 10. 

Larl\' Thursday afternoon, June 11, the Board 
of Supervisors of Santa Barbara County (who have 
jurisdiction over Isla Vista, which is an unin- 
corporated town, and the Santa Barbara Campus) de- 
clared the area to be in a "state of disaster” 
and asked Governor Reagan to alert California 
National Guard troops who have been on alert for 
the last four months in the Santa Barbara area. 

Meanwhile, hundreds are starting their summer 
vacations scattered in jails all over Southern 
California . 
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************^************************************* 
BRAZILIAN GUERRILLAS KIDNAP WEST GERMAN AM- 
BASSADOR: DEMAND RELEASE OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 

AS PRICE OF RELEASE 

RIO DE JANEIRO (LNS) -- Five members of the 
Popular Revolutionary Vanguard (VPR) kidnapped 
Ehrenfried von Holleben, the West German Am- 
bassador to Brazil on June 11. The guerrillas want 
to exchange von Hollenben for political prisoners 
who are held and tortured in Brazil’s prisons. 

Von Holleben was being chauffeured home from — 
the West German embassy when one woman and four 
men from the VPR blocked his Mercedes-Benz with 
a pick-up truck and then forced the ambassador 
out of his car and into a waiting Vokswagen . — 

They shot at a police car which was following- 
von Hollenben’s vehicle and killed a security guard 
who was riding with the envoy. 

The revolutionaries left leaflets at the scene 
of the kidnapping which stated, ”We regret that 
again we have to resort to methods that we seek 
to avoid. However, while patriots are being 
tortured and killed in prisons we have no choice." 
Ihe VPR, organized by the late Carlos Marighella, 
were responsible for the kidnapping last Septem- 
ber of the U.S. ambassador to Brazil who they 
released after a group oi political prisoners were 
flown to freedom in Mexico. 
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FREE ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS 
FREE ALL PRISONERS QE war 
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YOUNG LORDS PARTY FORMED IN XL IV YORK 
L I B E RAT I OX X e w s S c r v ice 

(Editor's note: Membeis of the Young Lords in New 
^ ork City have declared their autonomy from the 
original Young Lords Organisation in Chicago and 
announced the formation of the Young Lords Party. 
Here is the full text of their announcement, 
entitled ’’Letter to our People," as issued by 
the Lords in New York and distributed by Liberation 
News Service.) 

■k -r r 

The Young Lords Organization began in January 
of 1969, when Cha Cha Jimenez reorganized what was 
then a Puerto Rican street gang into a revolution- 
ary political party. The aim of the Organization 
was to fight for the independence of Puerto Rico 
and liberate borinquenos here in the United States 
from the oppression we suffer. The news of the Or- 
ganization spread to New York where a group of 
young people heard about it and decided to form a 
chapter here in the Barrio, to work for the libera- 
tion of our people. We wrote to Chicago and in Ju- 
ly became the New York State Chapter of the Young 
Lords Organization. 

We have found it necessary to leave the Young 
Lords Organization in Chicago and form a new poli- 
tical party with the same goals -- freedom for our 
people. 

We are now the Young Lords Party. 

We are the same Young Lords who threw garbage 
in the streets with the people of El Barrio. We 
1 re the same Young Lords who took over the People’s 
Church on 111th Street and Lexington. And we will 
continue to wear the purple beret. 

There are many reasons for the split between 
us and Chicago, our old National Headquarters. In 
order for us to make a revolution in this country, 
there is a need for a national political party to 
educate people about what has been happening on the 
.island and why Puerto Rico must be free. 

The only way you can build that kind of revo- 
lutionary political party is to have strong leader- 
ship and a strong national headquarters. 

The National Headquarters lias a responsibility 

T o : 

1) Publish a national newspaper regularly 
that will educate and inform our people all across 
the country. 

2) Create a political platform and prograii to 
eu icate our people to tjie reasons wire we want li.be- 

: it ion and what we stand for. 

Sj Build a strong Central Committee to lead 
• .i: peoplke . 

4) Educate and tram members of the Party into 
responsible revolutionaries, who can love, serve, 
and protect our people. 

6) Establish rules o: discipline, because a 
/evolutionary must he Ji.-l i p 1 wed enough to endure 
n aids hip in times of struggle and must be able to 
follow orders. 

6) Develop minjsti i os to a> specific tasks, 
like a Health Ministry Vo t health programs in 

r. he community; an ihluear , - ’‘misery to tench poli- 
i ical education to the :xi us ;> eel] as people 
. a the community; a ! v: etse Mm: mry to protect our 



peopK- and us ! rom tile police and armies that 
attack us; an Information Ministry to put out a 
newspaper and leaflets to our people. 

7; Initiate programs that serve the needs 
of our neon 1 e. like the free Breakfast Program, 

Free C loth i nr have, Community PE [Political 
Education], Lead Poisoning and TB Detection. 

Because Chicago hail and still has many organi- 
zational problems, they were unable to fulfill 
these responsibilities The Central Committee in 
Chicago was constantly changing; the only person who 
remained constant was Cha Cha Jimenez. Consistent 
leadership is necessary to set a revolutionary ex- 
ample for the members and the people. The members 
were not disciplined and many did not report regu- 
larly, so that important political work could not 
be done in the community all the time. This is one 
of the main reasons that the National Monthly news- 
paper (YLO) came out only once every few months. 
Political education was not given to the members, 
so that many of them still functioned the way they 
had when the Young Lords was a gang, and not a re- 
volutionary Puerto Rican organization. No political 
platform or program was developed to give our people 
what we stand for and what we believe. When there 
is no political education and no program, the mem- 
bers flounder, become discouraged, and so do the 
people. Very few programs were developed in Chi- 
cago, and those that were started could not function 
because there was no consistent manpower*, 

We in New York made many attempts to go to 
Chicago to work things out, and to help supply man- 
power and leadership, but these only gave temporary 
relief and did not solve the problems. Finally, 
we went on a retreat in May to figure out the poli- 
tical direction of the New York Chapter^ That dis- 
cussion included our relationship with National. We 
decided that a solution was to have leadership 
from Chicago come here, to join with us to build 
a real National Political Party. The only other 
solution was to abandon our people and programs in 
El Barrio and the South Bronx and all go to Chicago* 
We could not, because we are serving them; and we 
have many on -going programs and a newspaper to put 
out . 

As revolutionaries, our first duty is to make 
the revolution When we went to Chicago to ask 
them to come here, they refused. They felt that 
they could eventually solve their problems. They 
did not think the problems were as basic and un- 
changeable as we did They were just beginning a 
health program that they didn't want to abandon. 

We criticized their decision, and gave them 
our decision to form the ioung Lords Party. We 
left them as revolutionary companeros, with no 
name- cal ling. We hope that some tune in the future 
we will be able to struggle together for the libe- 
ration of Borinquenos and Latinos all across this 
nation an d on t i i e i .> .! an * 1 

the National Headquarters of the Young Lords 
Party will i*u at 167 v Madison Avenue, and the 
Y o un g Lords will ! * e e v •; ■ r y w here 
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[Note to editors: The complete text 

ment issued by the Young ..ords in Ne\ » 'ars 

on Page 9 of this packet. The follow > ’ :• 
article can be used by editors who do • i -a to 
publish the entire text.] 

YOUNG LORDS PARTY FORMED IN NEW YC>K 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Members of the Young Lords 
have declared their autonomy and announced the for- 
mation of the Young Lords Party (YLP) . 

The Young Lords, which grew out of a Chicago 
street gang and maintained national headquarters 
in Chicago, is a group of revolutionary Puerto 
Ricans . 

The New York Lords issued a statement in 
which they said that their decision to form a 
Party and to declare autonomy from the Chicago 
group was based on the Chicago office's "organi- 
zation problems," lack of "consistent leadership, 
and lack of discipline." They added, "We left 
them as revolutionary companeros, with no name- 
calling." 

The National Headquarters of the Young Lords 
Party will be at 1678 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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"KILL CONG" BADGE AWARDED FOR EAR 
LIBERATION News Service 

DETROIT (LNS) -- Specially designed "Kill 
Cong" badges were awarded by a U.S. Army battalion 
to soldiers who could prove they killed a soldier 
of the National Liberation Front (NLF) last year, 
according to statements by returned servicemen. 

"One way to prove your claim to a badge was 
to bring back an enemy ear," former Sgt . Frank 
Shepard, 23, of suburban Plymouth, Mich., told 
the Detroit Free Press, one of Motor City’s es- 
tablishment dailies. "They kept a string of ears 
at headquarters, which I saw. The ears were rot- 
ting and they smelled pretty bad. It turned my 
stomach. It was like we were on a hunting trip or 
something . " 

The badge was awarded by the 5th battalion, 
60th infantry, 9th infantry division, stationed at 
Rach Kien last summer, Shepard said. 

The badges had an olive-green background 
with the words "Sat Cong" ("Kill Cong".) in black, 
he added. 


When Sen. Philip Hart (D.-Micl.) inquired 
at the Pentagon, the Defense Department replied 
that the Sat Cong badge "was a program recently 
instituted in the 5th battalion, 60th infantry." 

The Pentagon letter, signed by Col. C.T. 
Benedict, chief of the personnel services division, 
said that because of the deaths of the battalion 
commander and brigade commander "addition informa- 
tion concerning the badge and its purpose could 
not be furnished." 
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NEW GUINEAN WORKERS DIE OF STARVATION 
LIBERATION News Service 

PORT MORESBY, New Guinea ( LNS} -- A leading 
New Guinea politician says that workers on this 
island near Australia are dying of starvation 
because their wages are so low. 

Albert Maori Kiki, general secretary of the 
Pangu Party, indicated that many of the island's 
plantation workers are people from highland 
tribes who have no prior experience that would give 
them an idea of how small their salaries are, Kiki 
said that some plantation laborers are paid only 
four dollars a month; their work consists primari- 
ly of general hand labor and tree planting. 

A member of the Australian parliament (New 
Guinea is a "protectorate" of Australia) called 
Kiki's claims "complete rubbish," and asserted 
that native laborers -- i.e., dark-skinned non- 
English-speaking tribespeople -- are provided with 
food, clothing and shelter, as well as a small plot 
of land. But the M.P. also admitted that there 
are workers who do receive only one dollar a week. 

White workers on the island receive full room 
and board and wages in the vicinity of forty 
dollars a week. 
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[Note to editors: Thanks to Phil West of the 

Australian Free Press in Darlingurst, Australia, 
for the material used in the above story.] 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

ANTI- IMPERIALIST LITERATURE AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS.) -- For a catalog of literature 

on imperialism, research, power structure and Latin 

America, write North .American Congress on Latin 
America (NACLAJ , Box 57 Cathedral Sta., New York, 
N.Y. 1 0025 . ++++++++++++++++++ +++++++++++++-30-++ 
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PEOPLE IN THE STREETS: APR! I 19e- t f ' 

By Franklin FriaLc 
LIBERATION News Sem i ,a; 

(Editor's note: The rebellion f ■ " 

nally crushed by U 0 S . troops y is - • .* 

point in Dominican — and Laid-: n, *.:• • - 

Today 3 when the arm.y sh.-cts nio • ■■ 

tionSy when F resident Jo a.- ■ 

OAS that there wilt on • ; ' 

June meetings new moved t o »v .u'tw eg • o -a - • • 
businessmen speak nervous A. a/ v - - m- 
litys " when revolutionaries say that- i^e s ? :.-jn u-e < 
spark could caiee the explosions -i .‘A- - ‘ • > - 

of those delirious days in April f; ve j*xow ay. 
they all have in mind, The uprising berm r, Apr. 

2 by when a handful of army officers, a up x. n: o /•••< 
with ex-president Juan Bosch, rro.-.-rn-j .-.a, v-.oy 
were holding the aX'rrrg chief of staff a: 2 go s:> - o, 
the first step of a military rev. 1 1 .shorn cr Was 
the overthrow of the regime of Dr. Donald Bela 
Cabral o The following passage is limns la tea from 
Franklin Franco's authoritative beak, Republics 
Dominicana, Clases, Crisis, y Comandos.j 

* * y 

Duarte Avenue in Santo Domingo is one of those 
long, strategic streets. Beginning in the very 
heart of the city, it links the poor, densely 
populated neighborhoods with the most important 
commercial center. Anyone who happened to be on 
that street at 8:00 a. in. (on ^pri 1 24. 1903) ob- 
served one of the most beautiful of a 1 ! social 
s pect acles . 

Thousands of people armed with sticks, rocks, 
chains, pipes and other improvised weapons began 
a parade of such magnitude as to frighten oven 
the most stalwart agents of repres si o.; _ hot a 
single tear gas grenade was thrown, nei a > h » r 
fired. The terror of the masmw n -J • 

1 1 sited 111 the streets, and : ■ ch-. - r,<- ■’ 
would remain for some . 

"Constitution of *63," ’Tn.tA ' r* * A' ! k* 

"Constitution of ‘to 1 Juan ! . i: ’" ■ ••• : - 

were from the beginning the : snu ,/• - 1 

their steps . 

Everyone laughed together, '<■ ' vx • * ■ - 

dished their mprovi-a -oy/v, - - : 

their march witnout - 
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i ’. '.logical path” the 
’'.'i ” ‘hi.: 1 -mild r estore to the 
- from them -- the 

' ■: InueeohJt nee Park where the 

•woped to listen to a few words, 
r : : r'!"os, of a barricades orator, some- 
' iho 1 'i la ce 1 " and within minutes 
; 0.0. 1 : h ai>r;.ii w.js surrounded by the cries 

A natcit oulsi.de his beautiful and 

Aw ; . r i .-a,. 1 Palace, built to liouse the 

ms am Can 1 ty 01 i ny’i 1 1 lo 

i i > of the information that the people 
h u! wn inure moments about the situation in the 
barracks was only what Reid had said the night 
v.fore Nobou\ had any more details, but every- 
one agreed that "whoever they were, they have 
fu ho sup; waited " 

"the leaders of the military revolt have 
said thjt they are witli bosch and the Constitution," 
■-aid somebody speaking to the multitude from the 
balcony of one of the now - abandoned residences -- 
possibly belonging to one of the families of the 
o.< tgdichy in front of the National Palace, 

The agitation spread throughout the city conjuring 
up monocies of the "children of Miachepa" with 
the 3 r sunken cheeks, shabby clothes and chalky 
skin black brown and white - ■ who had made, 
with a A ear consciousness about the reality 
of the nut 'Oil's problems, the decision to par- 
ticip.'te iu t.iu construction of their own destiny*, 

1 i [n : ’ eh 1 id/, en of Machepa" were the impoverished 
people throughout the country who rose up in the 
19 tii ewitur) . j 

Hob 'ml the human sea that invaded the streets 
w-.wld he rd the slogan of "Const i tut ion of 
'in; [-.« sch . President 1 " shattering the 
; r r . i to l i .0 ot : h c i\ At one moment 

■ • . , i, , t ;pf:d in front 01 Independence Park, 

.Junto sister of the assassinated 
.a W.h, c 1 Jam* Movement, standing on 

w vs 1 1 ‘ a 1 pii'.ww of the Monument to 

*• 

. : .jaw i r. do . modem. e , '.old the crowd, 

• • h.- rc,st b*.. tne slogan raised 

■. this ih.rij of gloat decisions," 

• c ' d. like a streak of gunfire 

. . . hf j . , ., mo re.. 
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throughout the city. On the walls of houses, in 
the streets, there were virtual murals of slogans 

packed together and written over each other. 

And now was added this new slogan and perhaps the 

most effective one in orienting the masses in 

those moments. However, the military men had 

still not decided to give out arms to the people.. 

Troops of the constitutionalist army sur- 
rounded the National Palace at approximately 10:15 
that morning. Donald Reid Cabral had capitulated, 
taking refuge in one of the rooms on the third 
floor of the Palace to protect his delicate body 
from the rage of the masses. At noon, Jose 
Rafael Molina Urena was installed as Provisional 
President of the Dominican Republic, until the 
arrival of Juan Bosch in the country. At the 
same time, one of the leaders of the revolt, 

Colonel Francisco Caamano Deno, told the press: 

"Our fundamental and only purpose is to 
return to the people that which was taken away 
from them on September 25, 1963” (the date of 
Bosch's ouster by the army). 

The position of the reactionary group of 
military men led by General Elias Wessin y Wessin 
from the San Isidro military base did not co- 
incide, however, with the objectives of the con- 
stitutionalist group, Wessin proposed the 
formation of a civil-military junta to govern the 
country for three months and then hold general 
elections at the end of that period. [Wessin 
was making preparations to seize power, militarily 
and politically. ] 

Since none of the emissaries from Wessin 's 
group -- nor of the North Americans - had express- 
ed their approval of the revolt, and since 
the tone of their attitude seemed threatening, 
the constitutionalist military command decided 
to seize the entrance of the Duarte Bridge over 
the Ozama River, which forms the eastern boundary 
of the capital. Three guns of different sizes were 
mounted while a crowd congregated in front of the 
place. One 105 -mm. gun was aimed at the very 
center of the bridge, whore armed cor. t ingents 
from San Isidro would have to pass, and a few 
machine guns were pointed toward tho eastern 
bank of the river. A number of trucks were also 
placed in the middle • 'f the bridge, as obstacles. 
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Thousands of people asked the military peo- 
ple questions about handling their arms and 
even about the big guns. Ihe people congre- 
gated there, with their sharp political sensi- 
bility, realized the inevitability of the struggle. 
And now with the possibility of tanks from 
San Isidro entering the city, the streets were 
filled with pieces of wood, logs, immense 
rocks, old metal, and other large obstacles 
with which the people believed they might detain 
Wes sin's advance if Wessin decided to move. 

At the same time thousands headed for gaso- 
line pumps with dozens of bottles to make Molo- 
tov Cocktails. The first victims of these bombs 
were the offices of the right-wing parties which 
had fomented the coup . 

The police passively contemplated these events. 
They had adopted the attitude of prudent 
neutrality in the midst of conflict. Indeed, 
some police officers of middle rank smiled hypo- 
critically and even told the crowd as it went 
past, "We're with the people." The police main- 
tained this position for a few days, until the 
latent conflict turned more violent. 

From a transmitter installed at San Isidro, 
identified by that same name, an ominous voice 
spoke: "Dominicans, this is your brothers of the 

Armed Forces talking to you. Don't go into the 
streets, don't let yourself be led by the 
communists who want to destroy you." Radio San 
Isidro also affirmed that the situation was 
completely under its control. 

And at five o'clock in the afternoon they 
began the aerial bombardment inside and outside 
of the city. The first target was the National 
Palace and then the rebel barracks outside of 
the city. That was the' beginning of a long 
chain of crimes. The constitutionalists shot 
down two enemy planes. Many people in the 
vicinity of the fighting left their homes 
deserted and ran about wildly . The dense 
sound of the detonations, together with the 
dive -bombers , kept the city in expectation 
throughout the afternoon and into the night. 

In the National Palace, before it was 
abandoned, somebody discovered a substantial 
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vigilance of the democratic military men. 

ilie bombardment, however, made it difficult 
to control the arsenal, and hundreds of civilians 
who were gathered there before the aerial attack 
came out armed, running throughout the city 
with this message: "There are arms in the 

National Palace," In the earl} hours of the 
evening some 50 0 c i v .i. 1 1 a n s w e re n o w armed. 

That night all the electric lights on the 
streets of the city -- at least in trie "Ciudad 
Nueya" section -- were broken and not a single 
policeman was seen in the street. On the roofs, 
in the patios, civilians and mi li tares ex- 
plained how the newly acquired arms worked. 

Machine gun bursts could be heard continually, 
loose shots from all calibres. Young people 
were handling weapons for the first time. They 
were preparing their hearts for the war. 
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TIIE WAR .AND Till! ECONOMY 
by Lenny Goldberg 
LIBERATION News Service 
The long-delayed economic effects of the 
Vietnam war are coming home, perhaps with a 
vengeance,. Unemployment is rising fast, prices 
are going up, the stock market is fluctuating 
wildly, production is declining and profits are 
slumping. Nixon is meeting with his businessmen 
friends, and Agnew is assuring Lions clubs that 
tilings will be fine in a couple of mont-ks . But 
assurances about the health of the economy don't 
mean any more than assurances that we'll be out 
of Indochina soon. 

There S no question that the Vietnam war 
has created the economic problems facing cor- 
porate America right now. Musi liberal econ- 
omists agree that tiv inflation and resulting 
short-term instability can be- directly traced 
to the war expenditures. In the long run, how- 
ever, what nay be n -u*e significant lor the 
economy is tin. fact ir.nt corporate America lias 
lost the straggle {\.<r l.iuoc in in. a, and more and 
m o r o e x e c u t i \ v s a r e i i s c o \ e r i n g mi ^ fact. 

What has hymen. 1 in mo economy in tne 
past five years? Yin. by:. am. cmns-n escalates 
the war TIL mc-.m. mm', r m -Aiy-'a. . 


panding and unemployment had been dropping. 

There was nothing particularly unusual or exciting 
to the upswing: the early sixties had been 
stagnant, and the few years of growth through ’65 
resulted from the iact that there was a lot of 
slack in the economy, with a little help from 
the tax cut. In those days economists claimed 
that 15 unemployment was actually full employ- 
ment, since anything lower was considered "in- 
flationary . " 

The rise in expenditures on the war in late 
'65 and throughout 'GO paralleled the rise in 
opposition to the war: it was clear to govern- 

ment policy makers that they had an unpopular 
war on their hands. It was also clear that to 
ask people to pay for the war directly would 
just make it more unpopular. So without sig- 
nificant changes in the federal budget, the ad- 
ministration just tacked on the cost of the war, 
financing it with a bigger deficit than the econo- 
mic situation warranted. 

The popularity of certain wars has been an 
important factor in the economic strategy of 
the government. During World War II, the 
government was able to use rationing, price 
controls, and other means of economic control 
because the people were willing to sacrifice for 
the war- effort. Similarly, the North Vietnamese 
people have undergone major changes in their e- 
conoiny willingly, since their war is one for 
survival against American aggression However, if 
the people are opposed to the war, or even just 
questioning about it, a way must be found to 
make the people pay for n without, letting them 
know that they are bearing the cost. 

If the government had raised taxes sharply, 
or had sharply cut. expenditures on civilian pro- 
grams , the people wuuJd be aware t b.it the war was 
direct ly affecting then' material well -being 
Instead, the guv or mm n l ran e v 'o i - increas i ng deficits 
through '60, '67, and 'ob in eider to pay for the 

war. In fact, the g uVe rnneii t dciicit m 1968, the 
year of the let oiioiin v-.-, was tin- largest since 
1945. Now, A jpi : ■ r be I act that Nixon was hoping 
t 1 > r an j bur. et su; p i a ; in. I 97i; and '71, e x - 
per. a M nr ... s a re or. -e a am en;t i ann l ng receipt s , as 
i • y . T - : ; j - : . y ; -mb • - . . A. Mr A Mb- _ 75 y . J a> t stock m arket 
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decline . 

What has the effect of this expenditure poli- 
cy been? A budget deficit -- that is, government 
spending more than it takes in from taxes -- can 
be very useful to an economy: if there is any 
slack in the use of resources due to a shortage 
of demand for goods and services, then a govern- 
ment deficit represents an increase in demand. 
Production will increase and unemployment will 
decline. If, however, the economy is at "full" 
employment, then a government deficit will just 
result in general price increases, that is, in- 
flation . 

During the years 1965-68, the war in Viet- 
nam was good for corporate America’s economy. 
Conservative congressional and economic leaders 
would not normally have allowed such deficits 
to be run while the unemployment rate was be- 
low 4%, since anything lower is ususally con- 
sidered inflationary. However, the importance 
of maintaining imperialist domination of Asia 
was greater than the danger of inflation, so 
the continued deficit was approved. So the 
war was approved. So the war was financed, 
unemployment dropped to under 4% in 1966 and 
stayed there through 1969, and corporate pro- 
fits skyrocketed. Prices were rising, too, 
but no one really noticed that at first. In 
general, the economy was (supposedly) doing 
everything for everybody and fighting a war 
too. 

Meanwhile, however, the real, spendable 
incomes of wage and salary workers were de- 
clining. Wages were rising, of course, as 
businessmen continually pointed out, but they 
weren’t rising as fast as the prices the busi- 
nessmen were charging and the taxes the govern- 
ment was taking away. So even though profits 
were increasing, the whole period of the late 
1960 's saw a decline in the purchasing power 
(the real income) of workers. In order to 
make up for this decline and to stay up with 
future rising prices, workers have been fight- 
ing for heavy wage increases recently, since 
they know that they’ve been taken for a ride 
for the last four years. And it’s just at 
this point that the adminis t r at i_on_ start s 
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screaming hardest about inflation. 

It's just at this point, too, that workers 
start getting laid off in many different sectors 
of the economy. The rise in unemployment, up 
to 5°o this month, shows no signs of tailing off. 
The major impact of the first steep rise in un- 
employment was felt predominantly by black 
workers as is the usual pattern, but white blue- 
collar workers are beginning to feel the crunch 
too. With more layoffs coming now, it becomes 
more difficult for workers to press for wage 
increases to make up for what they have lost. 

So wage and salary workers have paid for the war 
in two ways: first, they have financed it 

through the inflation; and then the resulting 
instability has led to layoffs. 

The economy has moved through the period 
described to what is now a very shaky situation. 
The standard cure for inflation -- increased 
unemployment --is not in any way stopping the 
inflation. Instead, prices have continued to 
rise since the condition of rising prices has been 
built into the expectations of businesses and 
labor. In making their pricing decisions, 
corporate heads expect continually rising prices 
and costs and make their decisions accordingly. 
Unions, in order to make up for what they have 
lost and also expecting rising prices, demand 
wage increases which include inflation clauses 
in their contracts. The result is that if 
corporate America’s economic strategists want to 
end inflation, they’ll have to cool the economy 
down to about 6.5 or 1 % unemployment. 

Meanwhile, profits have declined, for a 
number of important reasons. First, the de- 
cline in the purchasing power of wage and salary 
workers and higher prices in general, have made 
themselves felt through lower sales. Second, 
the unstable price situation has made corporate 
planning, necessary to high profits, much 
more difficult. Third, high interest rates 
and the uncertain economic picture for the 
future has slowed the rate of heavy investment, 
that is, slowed the sales of machines and other 
capital goods in many sectors of the economy. 

The profit and sales decline and the general 
uncertainty have been the direct cause of the 
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layoffs . 

The last point -- the uncertain economic 
picture for the future -- merits close analysis. 
Uncertainty as to the future shape of the U.S. 
economy -- or the society, for that matter -- is 
one reason for the current stock market fluctua- 
tions. This uncertainty stems from the con- 
tinued inflation, confusion about government 
economic policies, doubt as to the nature of 
future policy in Indochina, and uncertainty as 
to the major lines of production for the seventies. 
Most important, the future of American imperial- 
ism -- of U.S. business’ ability to reap huge 
profits out of Third World peoples -- has been 
thrown into question by the continued successes 
of the liberation forces in Indochina. 

The amount of American investment in Asia 
and other parts of the Third World has grown 
throughout the sixties. Plans for the large- 
scale expansion of such investment have been in 
the developing and blossoming stages for years -- 
the Pacific Rim strategy is just part of cor- 
porate plans to dominate the economies of the 
Third World. 


When Johnson escalated the war in 1965, it 
had become clear to corporate executives that 
the U.S. army was going to be used to '’sanitize” 
Third World countries. No matter that there 
was not much investment in Vietnam at the time: 
the U.S. had to demonstrate to insurgent peoples 
that it would act anywhere the forces of li- 
beration raised their ugly heads. The effect of 
the policy of intervention on American business 
is not direct ly measurable, but it is more than 


likely that the recent boom did not just re- 
sult from a heavy government deficit. Rather, 
the demons t r at od resolve that, the U.S. would 
oppose 1 ns u r gen c i. s urovnd the woi Id increased 
profit expect at luns; some oi the ’unco 1 taint ies 
(that is, tin.' people of the Third World) which 
would endanger corporate health and corpoiate 
planning were apparently being well taken care 
of. So corporal ion- made their plans and reaped 
thei r prof i t > , 
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coming apparent to some sections of the business 
community that the NLF cannot be defeated in Viet- 
nam, and tiie best that can be hoped for is the 
maintenance of control of other parts of Asia and 
the Third World. However, the success of the NLF 
has cast doubts about the power of the U.S. to 
maintain control in other parts of the world as 
well . 

Lven more dangerous to America's business 
elite, growing segments of the American population 
are expressing their opposition to corporate domi- 
nation and control of their lives. In order to 
plan for future profits, corporations must be 
able to sense and to manipulate the desires of the 
population. Once again, corporate planning finds 
itself frustrated in the face of resistance. 

These doubts and frustrations are being re- 
flected in the economy. Corporations which felt 
a surge of optimism concerning world-wide growth 
possibilities during the late 1960s are being 
forced to reconsider their plans. The seemingly 
unlimited profit potential which American inter- 
vention was supposed to assure now apparently has 
some limits on it. The Third World and domestic 
society are becoming less, not more, stable, and 
instability makes planning for profit more diffi- 
cult. 

With the continued success of liberation for- 
ces in Vietnam, Laos, Thailand and Cambodia, and 
the unstable political and social situation at 
home, America’s corporate giants face a situation 
of prolonged uncertainty which could lead to 
economic crisis, A mild recession (slowing of 
industrial investment and production, accompanied 
by increased unemployment) might temporarily sta- 
bilize the domestic picture, aliow corporate con- 
solidation, and set things "right” again for the 
corporate giants. In the coming period, the 
pattern may not be steadily down, but stability 
at this point will require over (>°o unemployment 
within the next year or two. And that means that 
the corporate giants will face increased resis- 
tance at home. 

If the CS. and postal workers strikes are not 
isolated examples, if the teamsters 1 wildcats are 
not isolated act Lons, l student insurgencies 
rea ch o ; rt_ to bro idei segment s_ _o_i _th_e popu lation, if 
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prices don’t level off soon, then America’s corpo- 
rate elite may be in for some very serious economic 
as well as political difficulties. 
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THE MOVE TO NIXONIZE UNIONS 

By Chris Robinson 
LIBERATION News Service 

PHILADELPHIA (LNS) -- As the cost of Nixon’s 
war in Indochina goes up, working people have to 
pay more. The cost to the working man can be seen 
in higher taxes and in the upward spiral of war- 
caused inflation. The response to this highway 
robbery has not always been planned or organized. 

Postmen pulled off a wildcat walkout in an at- 
tempt to combat inflation. Striking Teamsters have 
been involved in several spontaneous outbreaks of 
violence. But, on the other hand, there is a simi- 
lar increase in planned actions. The GE strike of 
50,000 workers represented by 14 unions was care- 
fully coordinated and lasted for 102 days. 

Throughout the rest of 1970, there is going to 
be a strong move by organized labor to recoup what 
they have lost to taxes and inflation -- that is, 
what they have lost to the war machine. This 
struggle for economic survival is political. It 
is a direct attack on the attempts of the U.S. to 
maintain its war-centered economy. 

Working people are beginning to understand 
the political basis of their actions. Having been 
turned against the war and having learned that the 
war is the cause of taxes and inflation, a striker 
sees his own actions in a new light. He is no 
longer striking solely for his own economic gain, 
but for an end to aggression in Indochina and for 
more political power at home 

But this kind of consciousness among workers 
is the worst kind of threat to the continuation of 
the capitalist system. In order for Nixon to 
continue his adventure m Southeast Asia, he has 
to have control at home, and that means one thing: 
political repression. 

So far, only students and blacks have experi- 
enced political repression. That is because they 
have been the most active force against the war, 
against racism, and against the government . Hut 
now that labor is joining this force, Nixon is 


planning a whole series of repressive laws de- 
signed to silence the laborer and allow his boss 
to decide what is best for the country and for the 
economy , 

One of these laws would take away the rank- 
and-file’s right to vote on a contract. Once the 
deal has been agreed to by the union bureaucrats 
and the bosses -- that’s it. Labor Secretary 
Schultz gave the reason for this law when he said, 
’’The whole concern here is to avert the growing 
rejection of contracts by the rank-and-file.” 

Another law would give Nixon the right to in- 
tervene in labor disputes in the five major trans- 
portation industries. He would be able to end a 
strike and set up a three-man committee to impose 
a final and binding settlement. Nixon has also pro- 
posed that a special commission be set up to deter- 
mine if the same plan would work in all other in- 
dustries. This would be the end of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Last year Congress considered a bill which 
would have outlawed multiple-union bargaining, 
like that which took place last year at GE. If 
that law passes this year, national labor contracts 
and industry-wide strikes would be illegal. 

Attorney General Mitchell has asked for his 
own axe to use on "uppity” labor leaders, Mitchell 
wants a new law extending the number of "crimes” 
that could keep labor leaders out of union office. 
The present law was used against Jimmie Hoffa -- 
but Mitchell wants a more sweeping act that would 
be much more intimidating when used selectively 
against those who speak out, 

Mitchell already has the "Anti-Riot” law which 
was tried out in the Chicago Eight Conspiracy trial. 
This law is a special threat to unions because it 
can be used to halt their interstate activity if 
Mitchell considers it "illegitimate, unlawful, or 
disorderly . ” 

One of the most dangerous bills currently be- 
ing considered is the "Defense Facilities and 
Industrial Security Act of 1970." This bill would 
bar political dissidents from employment in "de- 
fense facilities," a designation so broadly defined 
that it includes all places "engaged in important 
classified military projects, producing important 
weapons or defense systems, producing basic materi^£ 
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and raw materials essential to the support of mi- 
litary production and in limited supply, and im- 
portant utility and service facilities....” 

In order to meet this requirement, the bill 
sets up an employee screening program for such in- 
dustries as steel, coal, copper, oil, railroads, 
maritime, textile, warehouse, auto, and lots more, 
as well as for all colleges and universities do- 
ing Pentagon research. 

A worker could be barred from employment in 
almost any industry for such actions as peaceful 
picketing against a chemical company’s manufacture 
of napalm. And when he receives a hearing on his 
"crime,” he would be denied the right of not tes- 
tifying against himself guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment, In fact, the law would reverse eight 
civil liberties decisions of the Supreme Court. 

In a report on the bill. Albert Lannon, the 
Washington representative of the International 
Longshoremen’s 5 Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU), says 
the following: 

"The bill adds nothing except an i 1 1 -conceived 
and probably unconstitutional program of political 
conformity as a condition of employment for milli- 
ons of Americans. 

"We believe also that (the bill) is designed 
to interfere m labor -management relationships, 
to promote capricious harassment of unions and 
workers, and can serve as a covert strike-break- 
ing weapon," 

The I LWU wants the bill defeated, but other 
labor leaders are going along with these moves 
to Nixomre the unions. The program outlined 
above is tlu same kind of fascism as that set up 
by Hi tie' m Germany -- corporate unions, unions 
which A-r ve the ends of the bosses, unions which 
silence tin* workers instead of speaking for them. 

In disc easing A: ton's proposal to deny the 
rank- ami- r i 1 e the right: to vote on contracts, 


George Mean)', president oi the ALL- CIO, said, 
"Contracts worked on? at the bargaining table by 
union leaders and Management shout u be final and 
not subnet to approval by union members. " He 
followed thi ^ up by saying on nationwide TV that 
there can be t • >o muon Je ijerae) in a un . ja . 
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not count on its union leaders. The ones that 
have not already sold out will soon be threatened 
with imprisonment if they speak out. The rank- 
and-file can only count on itself. 

An educational campaign should be started 
immediately to inform people of Nixon’s plans. 

The campaign can take any number of forms, but 
it should be directed to working people. The fo- 
cus of such a campaign m each work place should 
be a rank-and-file committee, which can act as 
a central force in putting pressure on union 
leaders and politicains. But since labor can no 
longer rely on those union leaders and politicians, 
in the end it will have to take direct action on 
its own. 
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WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS TO BOYCOTT INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
IN PROTLST AGAINST U-S. POLICIES 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNSJ -- Twenty of the forty-four 
artists selected to show their work in the American 
pavilion at this year's Venice Biennale, a presti- 
gious international art show, have withdrawn their 
work "as an act of dissociation from United States 
Government sponsorship," according to the Emergency 
Cultural Government Committee of the New York Art 
Strike . 

In a telegram to the sponsors of U-S. art 
programs overseas, the Committee, on behalf of 
the artists -- who include Roy Lichtenstein, Claes 
Oldenburg, Robert Rauschenberg, Robert Morris, 

Andy Warhol, and Robert Motherwell -- says that 
the artists "are denying the use of their art as 
a cultural veneer to cover policies of ruthless 
aggression abroad and intolerable repression at 
home , " 

The Emergency Cultural Government Committee is 
a sub-group of the New York Artists Strike Against 
Racism, Sex l am. Repression and the War, which was 
formed May IS after a meeting of more than 1,000 
members of the New York art community. 
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(note to editors: See LNS ;; 26l for more details 

on the activities of radical artists in New York 
m recent weeks.) 
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VENCEREMOS COLLEGE: LIBERATION EDUCATION TOR Cl 11 CANOS 
AN INTERVIEW WITH AARON MAN GAN 1ELL0 
LIBERATION News Service 

Strange and mysterious s~.c:do -o'A uir. ugn 
this smoggy, blood-thirsty y s tenched stir : >: vn: s dare, 
hostile , Capitalist "Jingle” of America - 

The strange echo in g sounds flow tnrougn me Tes- 
tified air, whispering "/needs i :>u beat c'fn , " 

Land of the Free, Ho'-.c of the brave, ana "■ou'ro ren- 
der arrest , " 

Washing cat-ti-us ty , - an o tew s^.oo.y, <^.c,.a, 
oily , prostituted streams fleecing from a capi tali si 
war factory far away, 

Walking slowly, 1 n. : ic- rotten decaying p can is, 
rising , absorbing the dim rays .. f me orange sun pene- 
trating the dark rusty sky . 

The Jungle appears denser, obscuring my rummy 
swollen eye s accuse d by i h e p o l tute a s : i r no wi Jci ng s , 
Suddenly 1 stumble over an orgeat, making me 
fall, cracking my head over a sharp piece of rock . 
Blood rolls down the side of cry cheeks dripping on- 
to the earth . Grabbing the "red" earth with my jin- 
qers tightening into a fist, - notice something odd 
and very strange , The whole terrain is stretched 
with mile_-wide red and white canes covering the en- 
tire landscape as far as the eye can see * 

Crawling on my hands and knees, still dizzy and 
acn fused, I approach a barb -wire fence aiming its 
sharp deadly spikes toward the Fed , Rusty horizon „ 

My lungs ache and cry , gasping for fresh , purified, 
clean air when suddenly I notice this one sign 
standing out boldly on the Barbwire Fence » "No 
trespassing. No fucking niggers, spicks or other 
colored bastards allowed," it reads , 

At the bottom of the sign, painted in red , 
white and blue, its words, "For Whites only." Dig! 

I guess it means that l r m not allowed to tres- 
pass .. "What the hell is over and beyond that 
fence?" I ask . Crawling closer, the sound of clicks 
and clangs, and rumbling sounds echo through the air, 
it's the sound of machines proauoinj products oj war 
and death, producing huge tremendous amount oj alt 
various crap, too much for anyone's needs. 

Fa ctories , bail din gs , a> i d f re e way s are mo l de d 
together in that Jungle, Miles void miles of build- 
ings and commercial signs With one building (Arne- 
i m i carl Educa t ioria l Inst null o. n ) p re duel ng whit e pe o- 
ple with the "fi nls h " edu c i t i o > i a l m i > ? a - 

Tremendous con f us Mm spreads us tnes e crazy 
a nima Is t ramp le o i >£ r a ! I t h e s ■. . L d • > igs . Wha t Kina 

of socie ty L s th l s 


m vc> v v 


"White an:s 

Olit Oj t fit. fU'i 

red, white, and i 
Third World Rem 
Blacks, As bins, 
mess? 

7 find my 
co to re a a n i . .* a i . ■ 
1 'mrr&L i i ■- itchy i > ic ~ 
strange intrs in 
carried away i y 
he whiz* mess,..'. 
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■ :f Venceremos," replies 

r,mn," T said. "What does this 
; " .A means we shall conquer . 

A conquer the evilness and 
us by die blood suckers of 
t Jungle . It means to truth- 
our Third World brothers and 
ve iri a much better world for 


Ruben Uriarte 

student at Venceremos College 
[Editors Note: Aaron Manganic llo is one of the 
founders of Venceremos College., a Third World 
Community college in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

He is also the Minister of Education for the 
Brown Berets, a radical Chicano organization. 

Karen Wald of LNS interviewed him recently.] 

LNS. Ibw was Venceremos Col lege formed? Where 
did the idea come from? 

MANGANIELLO. The idea came out of the struggle 
last year at the College of San Mateo, where 
we were engaged in a struggle over funding 
and over minority programs, and over ethnic 
studies and over curriculum and counsellors, 
and all the bullshit that the man puts on you 
to get an education. We lost a lot of people 
in the struggle who couldn't afford to go to 
college, who had to pay fines, who got jail 
sentences „ „ «, some of them have even had to 
go underground. 0*?e brother is still up in 
prison • he' 11 be there another two years 
because his parole was revoked. 

And we realized that that was not one of 
the contradictions that was worth building our 
struggle out of. After we got through on the 
campus, even if we had won, still the people in 
the community wouldn't be eating any better, 
their housing wouldn’t be any better-~and that's 
what we had originally gone to college for 
to try to better those condtitions^ So the 
minority students of the College of San Mateo 
started the idea of our own college, of putting 
self-determination into some type of implementation. 
And so the idea of a private college came about. 

It became more and more real as the year 
went on, and we started getting some funds, so 
:n Sent oniber i 9b9 , we opened up the first campus, 

-,y ; y Nairobi College m East Palo Aito, and 
, 1D7U, we opened up Venceremos College 
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which is in Redwood City. It’s still the same college 
--just two campuses now. 

LNS: Who are the people who actually got the college 
going? 

MANGANIELLO: Well, the students more than anybody. 

But the one central guy that's responsible for most 
of the bureaucratic work and all the bull-slut that 
had to be done was Bob Hoover, who was previously 
Director of the College Readiness Program at the 
College of San Mateo,, The students were really the 
ones that were walking the streets and finding 
places for us to have classes, and finding teachers 
that would volunteer without salary to do classes 0 
LNS: What courses are taught at Venceremos College? 
MANGANIELLO; By name and description they are the 
same liberal arts courses that are being taught at 
a reguiar junior college* But the content is entire- 
ly different* The content, say even in an engineering 
course, is very political, and very much structured 
into self-determination and into rebuilding the 
c ommunity . 

You know, obviously we're not gearing students 
in engineering to learn how to build the Trans-Amer- 
ica pyramid in San Francisco [a huge office buil- 
ding] but rather .how they could come back into the 
community and do something with the dilapidated 
housing, or provide new housing that wasn't an 
insult to the families there. 

LNS . Do you know how many courses are taught? 
MANGANIELLO: Between 50 and 60 ilasses altogether 
at both colleges * We have 25 classes at Venceremos - 
there are 70 students now. And I guess Nairobi has 
probably 40 or so classes and they have about 100 
s tudents . 

LNS: Are the schools accredited, or is transfer cre- 
dit given your students if they want to go to 4-year 
col leges'.' 

MAN GAN 1 b L LO . It takes at least three years in the 
State of California for a new college to be ac- 
credited, but the State says that if you get three 
accredited universities to accept your transfer 
students, then you are ai: accredited institute as 
far as they're concerned, for those first throe 
probationary' years. We’ve been able to do that.. 

The real question is whether our classes are trans- 
ferable or not. We've been able to transfer stu- 
dents to all colleges . we've never a ad anybody 
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turned down yet, and never had any of our credits 
not accepted* 

LNS: Who are the students at Venceremos and 

Nairob. i. ? 

MANGANIELLO: Well, the East Palo Alto community 

is 90* black, so all of their students I think 
are black -- they' may have one or two white stu- 
dents At Venceremos it’s different a We're in an 
area that's both black and brown and also a 
sprinkling of white working class on the edges of 
Redwood City* And so out of the 70 students, 50 
or so of them are Chicanos, another 4 or 5 are 
black, and the rest are white working class stu- 
dents * 

LNS: What is the general age of the students? 

MANGANIELLO: The age of the Nairobi students is 

older than the ones at Venceremos <> They have a 
lot of adult community people, and probably their 
ages would range-- the average range would be 
between eighteen and twenty-twq but they have 
older people that are certainly in thdir thirties 
or forties o At Venceremos we don't* Ours is a 
much younger group. We have maybe twelve to 
fifteen people now that are high school age, but 
most are between sixteen and twenty-one* So far 
I don't think that we have any people that are 
above twenty-five. 

LNS: What does it cost to go to school at Ven- 

ceremos College? 

MANGANIELLO: Nothing* If you're going to serve 

the people, are you going to charge them? (laughs) 
No, we don’t charge anything* There's no tuition 
and if you can afford it, you buy your books, and 
if you can't afford it, we try to get books and 
materials . 

LNS: What brings students to Venceremos? 

MANGANIELLO: Some students come because they un- 

derstand that this is probably their only way to 
get to a tour-year college. The state- run junior 
colleges are too far away., The nearest one to 
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So there's that type of student that comes 
to us and really wants to go to a four-year college 
Some of those through studying at Venceremos for 
the last few months have decided that four-year 
college isn’t reailv where it's at and they want 
to stay in the streets and do revolution work. 

Other students come to us already knowing the 
kind of political organizing that we're trying to 
do and come to work with us specifically for that. 
And some students come to us just to work in some 
of the united front organizations that we have in 
Venceremos, like the medical clinic or the nursery 
of the Welfare Rights Organization. A lot of peo- 
ple channel in through those organizations, too. 

LNS : Those are community organizations in either 

Redwood City or Palo Alto? 

MAN GAN I ELL 0 : They’re in Redwood City right now. 

They are what we call our united front organiza- 
tions, and they’ve either been started through 
Venceremos or Venceremos with someone else, like 
for instance the medical clinic -- there was a 
group of doctors from Stanford who had the origi- 
nal idea. In Redwood City, they had no clinic 
at all, and anybody that got sick was transferred 
30 miles to the nearest county hospital. That's 
a case where they came to us and we've been able 
to work something out together to serve a lot of 
people . 

The daycare center we more or less started 
on our own. Once the medical center got going it 
was only natural that we provide a day care cen- 
ter, particularly for people going to see a 
doctor, but also for our working class women 
who had no place to leave. their children. The 
Welfare Rights Organization was already going, 
and we simply sent people there to their meetings 
to get involved in that. 

LNS: But does the school have a specific political 
direction or philosophy? 

MAN GAN ILLLO : Well, that's hard to say. There 

are five people that run Venceremos College, 
and those five people arc definitely Marxist- 
Leninists, there's no question of that. They're 
all Brown Berets, they've all taken classes and 
read Marxist- Lenin i st works and we pride our- 
selves on trying to become belter Marxists. 


But to say that that was the politics 
of the whole college would be an outright lie. 

Many of the young people that are coming 
into the college are simply not prepared for it-- 
you know, with all the brainwashing and pro- 
paganda they've gotten, that’s the last thing from 
their minds. Even if they're involved in 
the movement sometimes, they're very much afraid 
of Marxist- Leninism. Nairobi College is not 
Marx i s t-Lenin is t at all. They have taken other 
avenues of struggle. Sometimes conflicts arise 
out of that, but we settle them through collective 
criticism , self-criticism. A lot of the people 
who have been with us since the beginning, since 
January, have become Marxists through our political 
education class on Marxism-Leninism. That’s 
the class that we stress. I would say that out of 
the 70 students at Venceremos, 60 of them at 
least have taken that course. 

LNS: How is the school funded? 

MANGANIELLO : We originally raised $10,000 on 

speaking tours about education, about the College 
Readiness Program at the College of San Mateo. 

The Olerton Farm Trust originally donated $50,000 
to the Readiness Program, but when we left that 
program and started our own college, they gave 
the money to us. We've gotten several minor 
foundation grants. We've applied for government 
funds, but our policy is that we're very cautious 
about what strings are attached. If it in any 
way if going to infringe on our ideals then we'd 
rather lose the college than sell out. Bob Hoover 
just came back from Washington and it's pretty 
damned obvious that we're not going to get any 
money there. They're talking about the depression, 
they're not talking about giving away money. But 
the Episcopal Church in the Western region has 
discussed and 1 guess OK'd a $360,000 proposal for 
us, and it's now up to the Episcopal Church in 
New York to ratify that and make it come true. 

So we do expect a large portion of that if not all 
of it. 

LNS: if \ on got that kind of money would you con- 

struct buildings for a real campus, or would 
that go into t c a c n o r ' salaries ? 

MAN GAN i ! LLo : Nu. All oar faculty are volunteer 

1 f v , >j t that money, we 'd l i ke it 
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for expenses--it costs about $1,S00 to run the 
campus. As far as building goes, we only have 
one office. There's only one class being held 
there, and that was because we simply couldn't 
find a house for it. But all the other 
23 classes are run in people's houses, in 
community centers, in churches, we have one 
class that's in a cantina--a beer joint. We 
want to be out there where the people are . We 
don't want to isolate ourselves in a never-never 
land like all the other campuses. But we might 
build some buildings. For instance, there's 
a need to build a laboratory of some type so 
we can do chemistry and biology and that type of 
thing. There's a need for a library, al- 
though we've been discussing this really outasite 
plan of people who live in the community if they 
would be willing to rent a portion of their 
house, and keep their house open all the time, 
then we could set up several small libraries 
throughout the community, and within walking 
distance of almost anybody. It would serve 
more than as just a library, it could serve as a 
meeting place, it could serve as a block organiz- 
ing kind of thing, it could really be a tool. 

It's very hard to get black and brown people 
out of the ghettoes to read anything anyway. If 
they could see some service coining out of that 
type of thing, we l re more likely to get them 
interested . 

LNS: Could you tell us something about the 

teachers? 

MANGANIELLO: Well, the first thing is that 

all faculty are hired and fired by the students 
and the community. There are students' committees 
that are set up at the beginning of each quarter 
and they interview the prospective teachers and 
they re -evaluate the outgoing teachers and they 
have a written evaluation from the students 
that were in those classes. That's the im- 
portant thing. 1 think the most important 
question that I've heard at the interviews [I 
don't have a voicofn the interviews; I've been 
there and listened to them, but I'm never allowed 
to interject anything because I'm administration,)-- 
the most important question I 've heard is now 

are their cla sses g oing to re late to_ jjLTe in lL .kii£ 
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people? Many of these people have been teaching 
English grammar or medicine or history or what- 
ever subject in the regular bourgeois insti- 
tution, and what the students want to know 
is can they make the transformation to serving 
the people or are they going to give us the 
same type of garbage that we went on those 
campuses to get. And that can become very 
difficult for some people. 

LNS: Have you had any problems with faculty? 

MANGANIELLO: Yes. We've had some faculty 

that were told never to come back. We had one 
lady who was an English teacher and the students 
really didn't like her, and midway through 
the quarter we discovered that she was a nun. 

And she had decided not to tell us. It was 
interesting to note that even without knowing 
this it was logical to us that her head was 
somewhere else. Knowing the type of repression 
that the Catholic Church has perpetrated on brown 
people particularly, it wasn't very surprising 
to us to ;A find out that she was a nun. And she 
was asked not to come back. We're really 
trying to emphasize the fact that you must stay 
in the classroom and struggle with the contra- 
dictions right there. There is one commitment 
that you have to make--it's your college, you 
can run it anyway you want, and to not attend 
classes because you don't like a teacher is 
absolutely inexcusable, That's the type of 
excuse you have with a bourgeois college 
because the teachers are so fucked up. But in 
our college you would be doing a disservice, you 
would be shirking your responsibility to 
the rest of the students, to your fellow com- 
rades if you didn’t go there and tell that teacher 
that he was fucked up and try to change what 
was going on . 

So the emphasis is on criticism, self-criti- 
cism, and oii confrontation in the class. And 
that has happened a groat deal . Many teachers 
while the\- had tremendous rhetoric when they 
were interviewed, have had really a bad time 
adjusting to serving the people. How does a 
chemistry professor deal with serving the people? 
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People had to get around to that -- what types 
of things could be taught that are useful right 
now? And there are things in chemistry [laughs] 
that can be taught that are useful right now. 

And they had to go and find that out. 

People were going and teaching U.S. history 
just as it had been taught for the last 20 
years, and some of our students got really up- 
tight and said ’’Bullshit, Columbus didn’t dis- 
cover America. Cut that shit out. Let’s start 
U.S. history 4,000 years back with the Aztecs 
and then let’s go from there.” So the teachers 
in a lot of ways have been getting a real educa- 
tion . 

One guy that was teaching Latin American 
Studies found out how brainwashed he had been 
by some of the students doing research work on 
texts that wouldn’t be found in normal institu- 
tions . Research running down some of the reasons 
there are so many dictators in Latin America. 

LNS: Have there been some particularly good 
experiences with faculty too? 

MANGANIELLO : Well, the teaching of English gram- 
mer, that’s a really good class. OK, you have 
to learn that, it’s a vital necessity. Our stu- 
dents should learn how to read and write as pro- 
ficiently as possible. You could do that by 
writing a 90-page essay on Thoreau or on Shakes- 
peare, or you could do that by reading the Red 
Book or Malcolm X's autobiography or Che Gue- 
vara’s diary, which is being done in this class. 
That’s their approach to teaching English gram- 
mar -- they simply teach it out of Che’s diary, 
and read that and at the same time learn grammar 
from that. 

LNS: If you had to sum up what it is that Ven- 
ceremos College stands for and what it is that 
you hope for how would you do that? 

MANGANIELLO: Venceremos is the first Chicano- 
run educational institution in the history of 
the U.S. It speaks directly to the question of 
nationalism and self-determination in that sense. 
Because it is the first one we understand the 
fantastic weight of responsibility on our 
shoulders . 

What we see, in terms of Chicano people, 


is that we have to be successful. Not successful 
in that the school lasts for 10 or 20 years -- that 
would be unsuccessful as far as I*m concerned. But 
successful in saying that Chicanos are not lazy 
bastards off the streets that sit on a cactus in 
the afternoons. That they can put together their 
own instiw*Kk«n5, that they can run themselves. 

That students know better than anybody what’s good 
for them. That you've got five people in adminis- 
trative positions, none of whom have any degrees 
of any kind, that you’re functioning well and that 
people are learning, and learning skills that will 
serve the people. 

We think that if we die tomorrow, if for 
some reason the government cut us off, or if 
money didn’t come in, we’ve already been successful. 
The only point where we can go is back to where we 
were, and where we were we could only go forward. 
There's no really going backwards at this point. 

That is the main thing--that we really become a 
successful, viable college. 

Since Venceremos has started there are other 
Chicano colleges that are starting. One in Texas-- 
I think the Methodist Church gave some money to the 
people in the valley. Corky Gonzales is starting 
one in Denver, Colo. Chicanos are talking about 
starting one in San Jose. Each one of them are 
going to be 10 times better than Venceremos, I 
hope. I can only say the same thing that Che says-- 
we need one, two, three many colleges like this. 

We need Venceremos 's all over the place. 

It provides an alternative for students. That f s 
probably the second most important thing that it 
does. It shows not only can Chicanos run their own 
institutions, but that Chicanos can run institutions 
endlessly better than the state can run an institu- 
tion. And that is the alternative- -that people can 
look at a better way of life that exists and see 
that as a better thing and then go out and try 
to create that as a better thing. That inevitably 
results in direct conflict with the state. 

That's why we chose Marxism-Leninism be- 
cause it’s a science. Every time you try to 
become a better Marxist the inevitable result is that 
you become a better worker and you provide a 
better example for the people. And through that 
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practice, that gives the people an alternative. 

It affects everything that we do. 

For example, I remember there was a back- 
drop that was made for the Theatro that puts 
on acts about folklore and about barrio life-- 
we’ve gone on a couple of tours. One student 
who was an artist had the job of making that 
backdrop and although he didn’t have a 
great deal of time, he waited until the last 
moment and then made the backdrop the night 
before and stayed up all night doing it. As 
a result, it didn’t come out bad, but there 
were some obvious errors in his painting and 
things could have been better and neater. 

And we had a whole big criticism session on that-- 
not big in terms of length, but in terms of the 
importance- -it might have only lasted 20 min- 
utes . 

But the criticism was that that also was 
an example of the type of work that we did and 
it needed to be done as well as possible--not 
perfect and not the greatest art work that 
you had ever seen, but as good a product as 
we could put out, because that was an inter- 
pretation of what a better system would mean 
for Chicanos--a better way of life. And so 
we had that criticism that he could have taken 
more time if he had started a day or two ahead 
of time, that he could have asked for help, and 
it could have been a collective effort rather 
than an individualist thing. 

So we discuss all these things and discuss 
them in terms of everything that we do, every- 
thing that we write, all the classes that we 
have--they arc the product that we are showing 
our people, supposedly a better way. And if 
it’s not a better way, then we'd better get 
off our asses ami do something else. 

We don’t see Venceremos as an end in itself. 
As a matter of fact one guy told me a story and 
he said, "In the II. S. any guy can be drafted at 
any age if a national emergency arises, so I 
guess ultimately I’m working, to be drafted." 

I guess ultimately we’re w>rking toward the 
end of Venceremos ( ollege as soon possible, 
because that will mean ’ n<~ nog inning ot. armed 
struggle, or that will mean the beginning of a 
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revolutionary country. 

So in a way we work very diligently to try 
to become professional revolutionaries, try to 
work 24 hours a day if possible to bring that 
ultimate goal. We don't see Venceremos as a 
stopping place. We want to build and participate 
in what we call united front organizations, like 
Welfare Rights Organizations, the medical clinic, 
the daycare nursery, our newsletter that we put 
out. And also we want to work with a cadre 
organization . 

One of the things that we’re working on 
right now is getting involved in real proletarian 
struggle. Just recently one of our comrades 
was working for an icecream cone factory and when 
she got in there the conditions were absolutely 
terrible. In three weeks those people were ready 
for a wildcat strike and they’re still on the 
edge of that ^Developing that, working with that, 
seeing that those women in that plant are provided 
with whatever they need to engage in that 
struggle and to make that struggle successful-- 
we see that as a very important part . 

I’m speaking just personally now--I haven’t 
talked to the collective about this at all* But 
my own personal opinion is that there needs to 
be at some point a real communist party in this 
country- -not the right-wing Communist Party 
that we have right now, but a real communist party. 

-30- 

**************************************************** 
BRIGADE NEEDS BREAD TO PICK FRUIT 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The Venceremos Brigade 
is announcing a drive to collect $30,000 in order 
to cover the expenses of sending 500 new volun- 
teers to Cuba. The Brigade needs the money for 
recruitment, advertisement, office expenses and 
travel, in addition to the actual cost of send- 
ing the new contingent to the revolutionary 
island. The third Venceremos Brigade will leave 
the IJ.S. late in July for four weeks of work 
in Cuba's citrus fruit harvest on the famed Isle 
of Youth. Another Contingent is planned for later 
in the year. 

Contributions and requests for applications 

should be sent immediately to the Vencemeos Bri- 
gade, Box 643, Cathedral Station, N.Y. N.Y. 10025 -30 
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[See graphics to accompany this story.] 

A MOVEMENT AND A TRIAL: 

INTERVIEW WITH THE SEATTLE LIBERATION FRONT 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Last winter, several experienced 
movement radicals, many of them veterans of the SDS 
chapter at Cornell, moved to Seattle to help or- 
ganize a city-wide movement. (Seattle -- a company 
town of 550,000 -- is the home of Boeing, 9th 
biggest defense contractor in the world.) Adopting 
a collective structure, and uniting the collectives 
under the loosely-knit Seattle Liberation Front 
(SLF) the activists forged a militant and innova- 
tive city-wide movement. Eight members of the SLF 
were indicted on April 16, two months after a 
massive Seattle demonstration which broke out af- 
ter the Chicago conspiracy verdicts came down. 
Their charges -- conspiracy and crossing state 
lines to incite a riot -- are identical to those 
of the Chicago defendants. 

Chip Marshall and Jeff Dowd, who were among 
the 8 indicted, recently visited New York. Liber- 
ation News Service talked to them about their 
work in Seattle and their trial which is scheduled 
to begin in early August. ) 

it it * it 

CHIP: Before we talk about our Conspiracy trial, I 
just want to talk a little about our ideas about 
how we thought collectives should be formed. We 
felt all along that collectives were the correct 
form because they allowed people in some small 
way to incorporate a vision of socialism into 
their daily life which is very important. We fi- 
nally rejected the notion that after the revolu- 
tion, because socialism would come, that women's 
liberation would come, or that other changes would 
automatically come. 

We felt that it was important to show people 
in some small way how they might begin to live 
the revolution, at the same time we didn't have 
the utopian view that you could completely succeed. 
We also felt that the collectives had to be rein- 
forcing positive things. Our experience with 
Weatherman showed us that, unfortunately, the col- 
lectives tended to be very destructive. People 
were intent on smashing a line and each other and 
this didn't develop the most important thing a 
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collective can Jo -- self-confidence, self-reliance, 
and the ability to work with people. So we tried 
to structure our collectives very loosely* We took 
a risk. 

One collective which turned out to be the best 
collective, after a while, started out as an ecol- 
ogy collective. We got a lot of criticism about 
that... "How the hell can you be dealing with these 
ecology people? How can you be dealing with these 
women's liberation people? This doesn't relate to 
imperialism,.." And we said, "Bullshit, give them 
a couple weeks, man." And the thing is we found 
that people very immediately began to develop con- 
sciousness; it's just that they had been so turned 
off to the movement. What we always suspected -- 
that there were thousands of people just sitting 
around waiting -- was true. 

It was proved by the TDA demonstration, be- 
cause with essentially three collectives, plus the 
Sundance collective which was a full-time col- 
lective, we went out and just attacked the city* And 
for 2 weeks we were at every high school, every 
day, we were at the unemployment center, we were 
at the Seattle community college. We made a tre- 
mendous effort, although most of the people at 
this point were still university students -- most- 
ly at the University of Washington -- with the ex- 
ception of us. 

Our whole effort and our whole strength was 
concentrating away from the campus. Now we felt 
that if we created motion outside the campus, that 
the campus would take care of itself. We thought 
that if they could see something happening outside, 
that we wouldn't have to worry. There were many 
arguments. Alot of the older people said, "Don't 
have the demonstration downtown, have it at the 
University of Washington campus." We said, "No, we 
have to have it downtown; it has to be a city- 
wide movement." 

LNS: How does the SLF relate to youth culture? 

CHIP: Seattle had had a tremendous youth scene, but 
at that point, unfortunately , it had completely 
degenerated, into a couple of cultural rip-offs, 
who were having these big rock things. That's 
changed because, we ' ve begun to have our own rock 
concerts and more and more, I think that by the 
summer we're going to put those people out of 
(* 2 bTT ”une IS, 1970 
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If you have a true understanding of imper- 
ialism, you understand that in the system we live 
under, almost every issue can have an anti -im- 
perialist context if you understand that. For in- 
stance, there was an ecology rally of about 1500 
people, and the mayor was there, We were suc- 
cessfully able to tie in the ecology issue and 
show them that in fact if they wanted to do some- 
thing about ecology, they'd have to overthrow 
capitalism . 

And we were successful partly through the 
impact of a women's action. Fifteen women took 
over the stage shouting "Free bncka! Fuck 
America!" and the mayor ran off in terror, be- 
cause he wasn't used to seeing women running 
around with crazy outfits with XLF flags painted 
on their faces, and things like that. He couldn't 
deal with it. 

We feel it's very important not to put down 
good impulses in people that are moving them. 
People are moving into motion around say, the 
youth culture, this is what they perceive, they 
don't have the understanding that m fact, the 
reason they have the youth culture in the first 
place is that black and third world people be- 
gan to move and show them some alternatives. 

You know, we say Bobby Seale and Ho Qii Minh are 
the greatest culture heros of the century. 

What we do, is we don't try to say "Well, 
fuck you, youth freaks," or "Fuck you ecology 
people." We say, "OK, that's good," because 
they've become concerned about something. They're 
moving. And the battle is to try to use your ex- 
perience to show people that if they really want 
to do something effective about ecology, they have 
to do something about the basis of the system. 
We've been influenced a lot by the people who ' ve 
come back from Cuba to join the SJ,F, who very 
much have been pushing the idea that in order to 
deserve the leadership of the people you have to 
be among people, you h.e.v to constantly show them, 
explain to them m a way, what can lead them. 

That doesn't mean th.it ve over sell our poli- 
tics out. We're clearly oo;c;c;:.is ts Just one ex- 
ample -- and 1 tli ink this is fa.:!/ significant 

there was a big rally a; u .s. . . a.ubodiu, and 

there w e r e a h oi 1 1 ^ o , ( 1 ' 1 ' 1 ■ - J ~ - - _ -g* 1 Jo . e i e , aye l 


1 spoke right after the mayor. The mayor--a very 
liberal Lindsay- type- -came up and got no response. 

And [ laid down a very heavy ant i - imperialism rap, - 
and there was no booing, and it was very well res-' 
ponded to. 

Not that these people are all ready to move, 
they're not. A lot of radicals have despaired' 
about what lias happened around the strike, for in- 
stance. They think "Oh, my god, these people weren't 
out trashing buildings. Oh, my god, they weren't 
ready to smash the state." 

But what has happened is that there has 
at least been a leap in consciousness, where great 
numbers of people are willing to look at as a 
system- -who never were willing to look at it that 
way before- -which is a fundamental step. In fact, 
historically there's been lots of times when 
people have been willing to go out to trash because 
they didn't understand the system, but two weeks 
later they were willing to join Bell Corporation. 

LNS: Can you talk a little about the repression 

in Seattle, and how the conspiracy charges were 
laid on you? 

CHIP: The repression has in general been getting 

much heavier. We have had a number of injunctions 
laid on our rallies, and a couple of us have been 
busted for contempt . 

JHFF : In terms of our conspiracy bust... There was 

a demonstration of about 2,000 people at the 
Federal Courthouse. It was very militant and lots 
of damage was done to the courthouse and the 
Federal Building and the banks along the street. 

About 100 people were busted. Interestingly enough, 
of all the people in the collectives, who tended to 
be the most aggressive, only two or three were 
busted. So the people who were ±n collectives were 
able to move together. It was mostly people who 
were just standing there, straggling around and 
innocent who got busted. That demons trat ion definitely 
blew the city's mind. After that, we've never had 
any trouble getting media coverage, kvery day, it's 
front page: "Who are these eo.iununists ? What is 

going on . . 

About two months later, they came down with 
a const, racy rap , an. ; *-r ossmg -state-lines -to- in cite- 
riot raps, both H-yeor Federal charges. Light 
of us we i e .st'.:. i hey fmaily did bust one woman, 
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Susan Stern, although an equal number of women 
had participated. 

It's the same old thing. It was a frame- 
up. We are charged with things like speaking 
at public meetings. They really did want to 
smash the movement. We’ve been identified 
as the leaders, but while we were all in jail, 
because we’re a collective organisation you saw 
that the fact of ripping off eight or ten 
people who were in leadership positions didn’t 
hurt that much. 

They were able to carry off a demons t rat ion- 
a major demonstration- -two days after we were 
all busted and still in jail. And then two 
days after that they were able to carry 
out another demonstration at Boeing. Collective 
organization is one way to combat repression, 
because by developing people’s self-reliance, 
you don’t always have to count on a few leaders. 

After the trial in Chicago, there were 
demonstrations all over the country, numerous 
demonstrations, many of them very militant. 

We were the only people out of that charged with 
conspiracy. It was engineered by Mitchell. 

He gave the orders to do it. The Federal 
D.A. in Seattle refused to do it, and then he 
sent it back to Mitchell, but Mitchell overrode 
it. We feel that we were chosen because we have 
built such a strong movement m Seattle. It 
wasn’t specifically for the TDA demonstration, 
They just felt this was the most effective way 
to repress us . 

Eight of us were charged. The eight were: 
Jeff Dowd, Mike Abeles, Chip Marshall, Susan 
Stem, Michael Lerner, Joe Kelly, Roger Lippman 
and Mike Justesen. Lippman is a Weatherman and 
he's still in jail in San Francisco and is a- 
waiting extradition to Seattle. Mike Justesen 
was never caught and is underground, He is an 
ex- Weatherman . The six of us all got out-- 
we had an additional bail of $25,000, it was 
reduced to $5, 000 --we got out within about a 
week. We raised it all within Seattle- itself, 
which is significant 

What’s happened now m termsof the trial 
is they’ve sent a special prosecutor fro::. 
Washington. The local judges had: to disqualify 


themselves because they got rocks through their 
windows during the demons t rat ion . They have a 
judge named Judge Bolt from Tacome, a very intell- 
i g or. t r i gh t - w mg j u d g e 

Hoffman m Chicago gave the defense 30 days 
for motions, which is a significant thing--usual ly 
you get 90 days m a case like this. Our judge 
gave us 20 days for motions He set the trial date 
for Aug. 10, which he figured would be the best 
time because we wouldn’t be able to have any 
people out there, because students aren’t around. 

But we're going to have a free rock festival on 
August 6 through 9, the trial starting August 10. 
Hopefully, there'll be a couple of thousand people 
on the street the first day of the trial. Our law- 
yers are Mike Tigar, who’s from L,A. and did a 
lot of work in the Conspiracy trial and Carl Maxey, 
who's a black Democratic candidate for Senate in 
Washington . 

CHIP: Seattle has historically had a lot of good 

things going on, the Wobblies had been very active 
there. They’d had a general strike there, but its 
basic historical problem has been its isolation. 

t 

And that's still a problem now. We’;ve had tre- 
mendous coverage m the Northwest of what’s been 
going on. But m terms of anywhere else, it’s been 
an almost total blackout. 

LNS: Let’s talk about the daily work of the Seattle 

Liberation Front. What do people do when they get 
up in the morning? How do people occupy their time? 
CHIP: We’re developing different collectives into 

all sorts of different things. We started with 
what you might call "serve the people" programs 
which we feel are very essential. We had a program 
at the food stamp offices, where there’s 500 people 
every day at 7 in the morning, waiting outside till 
it opens at 8. These people for the most part 
are cither laid-oif Boeing workers, both white and 
black, young and old, or young people who can’t 
get jobs. So we started a breakfast program there, 
where we feed them hot breakfast - -orange juice, coffee. 
We had different col lec Lives doing that each day. 

JFFF : We try to encourage collectives to do a 

number ot. projects Like once a week, they would 
do the oreanf. ast pro ■in:, at the unemp loymentoof f ice 
And each collective nad two high schools they were 
supposed, to have responsibility tor. We thought 
th at: t he r^ h a 1 1 t o be some s o r t _q_£_ o n-going continuity 
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with the high school people or else it 
be that effective, so they would go to a high 
school, go to a community college, even negyn work 
ing in shopping centers, talking to people. 

We also had a street collective -- of street 
people. They were the first people who started a 
food program, totally on their own. They would 
feed anywhere from 80 to 1 JO street people hot 
dinners every night, just incredible dinners, 
like chicken dinners, really good spaghetti din- 
ners . They cooked it about two blocks away and 
would bring it right out into "The Ave" -- which 
is something like Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. 

LNS : And were they ever hassled 0 
CHIP: They were tremendously hassled. The street 
people really dug on this, and the pigs could see 
that. To give you an example, the person who was 
most running the program was a woman named Pat 
Sullivan, who was 28 years old. She has four 
kids. Pat was busted three times in one week, on 
total harassment charges. First time for lack of 
ID, though they know exactly who she was (they 
said she was under age). If you’re under 18 you 
have to have ID. And the other time it was giving 
out literature without an address - total har- 
assment charges . 

This summer, the street collective is going 
to try to develop some approach to smack. That’s 
something that anyone who’s doing any organizing 
among young people realizes is becoming a tre- 
mendous problem. The SLF takes a line that it’s 
fine for people to smoke dope, if they want. We 
feel it’s totally absurd to tell them not to do 
that . 

We feel, on the other hand, that hard 
drugs are something else. We don't want to do 
it in a moralizing way, because that has no effect 
We feel that the only real way to bear snack is 
with some sort of meaningful alternative for kids 
to get involved in. The reason people take snack 
in the first place is because they're so fucking 
alienated from the system, and you Can ' i tell 
them to re-join .the system. The revolution must 
have forms for people to get into .\e zn::n. a 
collective form is one way. I ion’t -.noc at it's 
like in the east. But we go to one wo r.. : ng ziass 
white high school, where there ' s a strong z.ore- 


*;de ^ane time, every day at lunchtime, 
t g r snacked out. Just one example of 

i- (/ . ■•■■.ackers is that the pigs will bust a 

3> . pretty much helpless and then they 

just use am as a pig. 

We iiiSt try to point out that it’s not the in- 
uiviuum mauler at all who's at fault, but the 
pcoi-Je oa top, the Mafia. We're convinced that the 
ruling class oi this country has not done shit to 
stop suae.- , because they know that as long as people 
are smaokm out, they're not going to be able to 
make a revolution. 

JllFF: One more thing about collectives. What we 
have to do is give people -- all people -- something 
to do until the revolution takes place. If they don't 
have some form they can live in, some life style 
they can live in, they'll be open to counter-revo- 
lution from many different angles, whether it be 
smack, or becoming a right-winger, or whether it 
be running off into the hills and totally running 
away. What we're trying to do is not only give them 
something to do, but give them something to do which 
will actually be the thing that makes the revolution. 
And that's our collective structure, where people 
can have real friends, real people to work with. 

CHIP: I'd like to say a couple of things about 
what wc think is important for directions in the 
future of the movement. Right now, we’ve expanded 
tremendously -- the organized part of the movement 
still remains pretty much an upper middle-class 
movement. That’s begun to change significantly, 
with community colleges and high schools, but the 
change has got to continue. That's where the 
strength will come from, when we expand to differ- 
ent constituencies. This summer, most of the col- 
lectives are reorganizing, and we’ll probably get 
down iu _d: ten or so collectives, which will 

all be woi.. wig m working class communities, pri- 
marily with youth. We will also begin to relate 
to unci' ploy-d people, and older people who are be- 
ginn ::: •: :;ev: t- > be open. 

ike evens in Cambodia, the killings at Kent 
dan. , and what went down had an absolutely in- 
creUzlc o:':\ et on the consciousness. You can just 
real!/ ■nd up ro people who a year ago would be 
willi: - .. t : inch you out, who now are just saying, 

t __ . e* e l_l i s go ing on?" And, unf o rtunately , 
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the movement has said nothing to these people. 

And I guarantee that Richard Nixon and his 
boys are going to have something to say to those 
people, and it's going to be fascism. There's a 
tendency to have a fear of the people, this has 
developed through years of isolation, which at 
this point has to be combatted -- it's critical 
that people be up front at this point. You know, 
people talk about how repression is coming down. 

"It's so heavy, so heavy" ... but we still 
are white, we still have the privileges. Too 
many have become demoralized. 

LNS: What do you think is going to happen at 
your tri al ? 

CHIP: What I think will happen will depend on 
very much on what sort of support we get. I think 
tfi-at's the only possibility of winning. The only 
reason the Chicago people even beat one of the two 
charges is that they had developed a great amount 
of public support. We just hope that by continuing 
our programs this summer we can develop a lot of 
support in Seattle. We hope that we can get support 
in the rest of the country. 

Any kind of support at all really would 
help. It's very hard to say xactly how we'll 
proceed in the trial . We intend to make it a 
very political trial, make no bones about it. 

Some of us are going to defend ourselves; I think 
I'm going to. We feel that's important. 

All the Chicago Conspiracy people are 
going to be out there for the trial. Abbie said 
that he will lead the TDA riot for us. 

★ ★ ★ 

The Seattle Conspiracy needs money'. 

Send, contributions to: SLF Defense 

Box 1934 

Seattle , Washington •.•8111 
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"I ask no favors for my sex. I surrender 
not our claim to equality. All I ask of our 
brethren is that they will take their feet 
from off our necks, and permit us to stand 
upright on the ground which God has designed 
us to occupy . " ' 

Sarah Grimke, 1338 


TUPAMAROS DD ARMED PROPAGANDA IN A MOVIE THEATRE 
LI RE RAT ION News Service 
MONTEVIDEO, Uruquay (LNS)-- On the evening of 
May 31, ten armed guerillas, including several 
women, occupied a packed movie house in Uruguay's 
capital city "to explain new revolutionary methods 
of communication". The querillas-- who identified 
themselves as members of the Eastern Revolutionary 
Armed Forces (FARO), a branch of the Tupamaros 
organization -- passed out leaflets and made 
several speeches explaining their position to the 
largely sympathetic audience. 

They disarmed four police guards, locked them 
and the manager of the theatre in the office, and 
left quietly after about an hour of discussion with 
the night's receipts, about $4000. Money from the 
Tupamaros' robberies of banks and other wealthy 
institutions goes to support of the Uruguayan 
revolutionary struggle and to various projects to 
aid the poor. A recent recipient of Tupamaros' 
booty from a ritzy gambling casino was a Monte- 
video charity hospital. 

Actions like these are routine for the Tupa- 
maros and have been partly responsible for the 
revol utionary organization's growing support among 
the Uruguayan people. 

—30 — 
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FIGURES OF WOMEN'S ECONOMIC OPPRESSION 

(This material was published in the current issue 
of Up From Under , "a new magazine by, for, and 
about women . " Their address is 339 Lafayette St., 

New York, New York, 10012.) 

1. Women factory workers, working full-time, earned 
a median wage of $3,282 in 1968. Men earned $5,752. 
For black and brown women in all job categories, 
the median figure was $2,647. 

2. Women in management or executive categories 
earned a median wage of $4,516 in 1966; for men 
the figure was SR, 658. 

3. Overall, women's waqes average only 58% as much 
as men 1 s wages . 

4. Out of 28 million working women, only 3.7 million 
are organized into trade unions. 

--30-- 
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"You are either a victim or a rebel" 

-- Ri chard Wright, black au t h o r 
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BOMBING STORY PAGE FIVE 

PHOTO: i POLICE HEADQUARTERS- IN NEW YORK CITY WAS ' BOMBED TUES . JUNE 9. POLICEMAN 
SIFTS THROUGH RUBBLE FOR MORE BOMBS AND EVIDENCE. BY DAVID FENTON/ LNS 
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